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OUR HOME, OUR COUNTRY, OUR BROTHER MAN 
Leicester Sheep. 

The Leicester sheep are a breed long known 
in England as a large, vigorous, long-wooled 
breed. From them have been bred several vari- 
eties all possessing some properties in common, 
and yet each variety differing in some particulars. | 
These varieties are now known by different names, 
as follows:—One variety is called Bakewell, 
Dishley, or New Leicester sheep, which three | 
names are all applied to the variety of the Leices- | 
ter as improved by the celebrated Robert Bake- | 
well. He lived in Dishley, England. He called 
the breed N° Leicester—others called it Bake- 
well, after the man who improved it—and others 
called it Dishley, from the town in which they 
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were bred. 
Allen, in his work on Domestic Animals, says | 
that the late Robert Bakewell first commenced a | 
decided improvement with the Leicesters, nearly | 
a century ago. He began by selecting the choic- | 
est sheep in England, which possessed the essen- 
tial qualities, and by judicious feeding and man- 
agement throughout, he soon brought them up 
to a character widely differing from the originals | 
with which he started. So eminent was his suc- | 
cess, that in 1787 he Jet three rams, a single 
season, for £1250, (about $6200,) and was 
offered £1050, (about $5200,) for twenty ewes. | 
Soon after this he received the enormous price of | 
800 guineas, or $4000, for the use of two-thirds | 
of a ram for one season, reserving the other third 
himself. He reduced the bone and offal or worth-| 
less parts of the carcass, and increased the weight 
of the valuable parts, and especially their tenden- | 
cy to fatten and early maturity. * * * He) 
produced a race of animals, not only far beyond | 
what England had ever before seen, but which, in 


i 


all the qualities which he had endeavored to es- 
tablish, have not been since exceeded, and his 
improved Leiesters have come down to the pres- 
ent day as perfect as he left them. One of these | 
attained the enormous weight of three hundred | 
and sixty-eight pounds, and dressed two hundred | 
and forty-eight pounds. } 
Another variety, and one which is now more | 
in vogue than the Dishleys, is the Cotswold, or | 
New Oxfordshire. This last variety has been 
successfully introduced by Sotham & Corning, in | 
New York, from whose flock they have been | 
scattered into different States. 

This breed was also imported into Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, by Charles Perley, Esq., well 
known in that Province as well as in the Eastern | 
sections of this State, as an enterprising mer- 
chant and farmer. From his flock there have 
been several choice breeders brought into Maine, 
and have become disseminated through different 
sections. Mr. Perley’s flock isa good one. In 
the spring of 1847, he slaughtered one, the car- 
case of which weighed one hundred and forty- 
eight pounds. The skin and wool weighed twen- 
ty-four and one-half pounds. 

The average weight of fleece, in his flock, is 
about eight pounds. 

Atlen enumerates the general properties of this 
breed, as follows : 

‘They are all large and hornless; of a pure 
white, with long, coarse, and heavy fleeces; ex- 
cellent mutton sheep; coming early to maturity, 
and capable of carrying enormous quantities of 
fat.’ 

The cut above represents a Leicester ram, the 
portrait of which was copied for the Cultivator, 
from a steel plate engraving in the Farmer’s 
Magazine. 

It is a shearling ram—that is, a year old ram— 
bred by and the property of Mr. S. Bennet, of 
Bickerings Park, Bedfordshire, England, to 
which a prize ot thirty sovereigns (about $145) 
was awarded at the Cambridge meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, in July, 
1840. 





Flax Culture in Maine. 

The proposition that has been made by certain 
individuals to purchase the crop of flax stalk 
that our farmers will raise, is exciting considera- 
ble attention among the latter. The attention 
at present is confined merely to a discussion of 
the matter. Our farmers in general are prudent 
and cautious in regard to embarking into new 
enterprises where the results are not pretty sure. 
They ought tojbe so. They have not capital 
enough to enable them to expend too much of 
their labor and care during a summer, without 
having a reasonable prospect of a fair return in a 
short time. The subject at the present time lies 
somewhat in this shape. Flax can be easily 
raised in Maine. How much stalk per acre will 
be an average crop is not known. Conse- 
quently, whether it can be raised so as to afford 
a profit at $1 per bushel for the seed, and $12 
per ton for the stalk, is not known. How shall 
it be known? By no other way than by actual 
experiment. When will the experiment be tried ! 
As soon as the farmers can be furnished with seed 
and receive satisfactory assurance that they can 


sown for lint only, from 2 1-2 to 4 bushels may 
be sown upon the acre. In this case but little or 
no seed, and that not well matured, will be pro- 
duced, but the lint will clean out in abundance 
and be of a finer or coarser quality according to 
the quantity of seed sown, and the size of the 
stem. | 


Written for the Maine Farmer. 
Raising Onions. 

Mx. Ep: tror—Having noticed an article in your 
paper of the 10th of August last, inquiring what 
would destroy the maggot that kills the onions, I 
thought I would communicate what little experi- 
ence I have had in onion raising for the last two 
years. I have had good success. 

As soon as you discover the maggot, take soap 
suds from the wash tub, heat it boiling hot, and 
apply it to the onions. Continue the application 
about once a week until you have destroyed the 
maggots. I would advise a little caution about 
heating the suds boiling hot when the onions are 
very small, but after they are some six or eight 
inches high you may use the suds boiling hot, 
and it does not appear to injure them. Some of 
my neighbors have tried the same, and raised 
good crops of onions the past seasor. 


Jonah Crospy. 
Albion, March, 1849. 


Value of Cornstalks as Fodder. 

The question is often asked, if corn stalks are 
of much value as fodder. We answer, without 
fear of contradiction, that if well saved, and 
properly used, they are fully equal to the same 
weight of good hay. 

Last year we fed three yoke of oxen on corn 
stalks, with the addition of no more feed than we 
should have used with the best English hay. 
Our mode of preparing them was as follows : 

The stalks were cut with the ordinary cylindri- 
cal machine in pieces of half an inch in length, 
and placed in a hogshead ; three gallons of boil- 
ing water, containing one gill of salt was thrown 
upon them, and the top of the cask covered with 
a blanket. The steam arising from the hot wa- 
ter, swelled and softened the corn stalks to their 





| original size, and when cold, a little ground feed 


was thrown upon them, and thus fed to the cat- 
tle. 

The oxen worked hard all winter, each yoke 
bringing three loads per day, of more than a ton 
each, from a distance of three miles, and in the 
spring they were as well conditioned as in the 
fall. 

When corn is raised to be pulled while green 
for boiling, the stalks will contain much more 
saccharine matter than when suffered to mpen. 
The stalks should be permitted to grow after the 
corn has been pulled. 

Corn stalks may be grown for fodder, with 
much greater strength than hay, and entirely ca- 
pable of supplying food for animals, without the 
addition of grain of any kind, and for milch cows, 
it would be equal, if not superion to any other 
food. We refer to the method adopted by Mr. 
Webb, of Delaware, for the purpose of making 
sugar. 

As soon as the ears appear, pinch them off, 
and repeat this treatment twice ; the consequence 
will be, that the juice of stalks thus treated will 
contain as much saccharine matter, as that of the 
sugar cane ; indeed, we knew of one experiment 
being made, which gave the juice of eleven de- 
grees Beaume, while the juice of the sugar cane 
as grown in Louisiana is but nine deg’s. Beaume. 
This mode of growth, however, will only answer 
in such districts as from want of market, find it 
unprofitable to raise corn for the ears. When 
this mode is adopted, the planting should be ear- 
ly, for the stalks will necessarily require a hot 
sun tocure them. If cut too late, the sugar con- 
tained in the juice will become acid before they 
are dry. [The Working Farmer. 
Read's Ox-Shoeing Machine. 
The machine is entirely made of cast and 
wrought iron and cast-steel, weighing not far from 
two tons. It is a revolving machine, making 
twelve shoes at every revolution, of three dif- 
ferent sizes, and of any thickness and width, ac- 
cording as the machine is set by screws. 
The speed of the machine may be set anywhere 
from 30 to 65 revolutions a minute. The power 
necessary to propel it is not far from three horse 
power. ‘There is an abundance of iron fitted ex- 
actly for the machine at any iron store. 
The iron is heated in a furnace, from 100 to 
1,000 Ibs., according to the size of the furnace, 
or as may suit the operator, in bars from 4 to 6 
feet long. 
This machine may be tended by any careful 
hand. The process is merely to take the iron 
from the furnace, entering one end ina guage 
which conducts it directly through the machine. 
After passing through the machine they come out 
in pairs, creased and punched ready for corking, 
handsomer than can be wrought by the best of 
workmen. The shoes may be put up in kegs 
feady to be shipped to any part of the country. 
We expect soon to give to our readers a further 
description of this machine, illustrated by an en- 
graving. In the mean time communications post- 
paid addressed to this office, with respect to the 
sale, or the patent right for counties or State, will 
meet with prompt attention. 
[N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 
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Grafting Wax. 
Many mixtures have been proposed for this 
use, and each in turn has been laid aside for 
cause. What is called by sculptors ‘modelling 
wax” 1s the best, as it is entirely proof against 
water, and its contraction by cold or softening by 





receive the cash on the delivery of the seed and 


stalk at the mill, and thaf too, by not being sub- 


jected te too great a distance of cartage. 


In the absence of actual experimental knowl- 
edge in this business, we can only offer to our 
readers such knowledge as we can obtain from 
A friend, who has 
traveled much in other countries, with a pair of|used conveniently. 
yankee eyes and those eyes always open, and has 
observed the process of culture in Ireland and 
Holland, informs us that th® crop there does not 
grow more Juxuriant than with us. He states 
that the land that will give a good crop of potatoes, 
will produce flax, and if sown for the lint only, 
and not for the seed, is probably not so exhausting 
a crop as wheat. When sown for the purpose of 
raising seed, from 3-4 to a bushel of seed per 
acre is sufficient. The plant will then ‘“‘tiller’’ 


sources entitled to credit. 


heat, is not sufficient either to cause it to run or 
crack, it may be pressed into any form, without 
breaking up granular or mealy. Melt beeswax, 
and while melted, stir in about one quarter the 
weight of balsam of fir, (Canada balsam.) If 
while hot on thin tissue paper, laid on a 
smooth surface, it may be cut in strips, and so 
If in sticks or balls, the 
warmth of the hand, and slight working will 
render it-eoft, so as to be pressed over the incis- 
ion, and around the scion. If a small quantity 
of vermillion is added, it will be of a beautiful 
red color, and insects will not travel over it to at- 
ta¢k the scion. [The Working Farmer. 

How To REMOVE INK spots FROM LINEN. 
Take a piece of tallow, melt it, and dip the spot- 
ted of the linen therein. It may then be 
washed , and the spots will disappear , without 








or branch out and form seed heads; but when 
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Report_.on Crops. 
To the Trustees of the Penobscot Ag. Society: 

The Committee on Crops for the year 1848, ! 
have labored under the usual difficulty which has 
| attended this committee of the society for a few 
| years past, of being ‘one together and two alone,’ 
| which must be the apology for delaying to so late 
a period in making their report on the matters 
committed to them. They would say that en- 
| tries for the Society’s premiums on Indian Corn 
| were six in number; on Wheat, two; on Barley, | 
jone; on Oats and Peas, one: on White Beans, | 
two. 
| The product of Indian Corn, on 1 acre and 99) 
rods of ground, cultivated by Geo. W. Cham-| 
|berlain, Esq., of Carmel, was 3414 bushels of 
jears, and your committee do not hesitate in| 
|awarding him the highest premium offered by the | 
| Trustees, of $4. | 
| The acre of Indian Corn cultivated by Charles | 
C. Heard, of Exeter, produced 1694 bushels of 
ears, and we award him the second premium of | 
$3. 

The acre of Indian Corn cultivated by Isaac 
Case of Levant, produced 1594 bushels of ears, 
|and we award him the third premium of $2. 
|” The acre of Indian Corn cultivated by Nathan 
Fiske of. Levant, produced 144 bushels of ears, 
| and we award him the fourth premium of $1,50. | 

One acre and three-eighths of ground, culti- 
|vated, by Samuel Libby of Exeter, to Wheat, 
produced a small fraction less than 36 bushels, 
and we award him the highest premium on} 
Wheat, of $3. 
| One acre of ground cultivated by Wm. Grin-| 
|nell of Exeter, to Wheat, produced 14 bushels, 
land we award him the second premium on Wheat, | 
lof $2,50. 
| One acre of Barley cultivated by William 
| Grinnell of Exeter, produced 25 bushels, and we 
|award him the first premium on Barley, of $3. | 
One acre cultivated to Oats by Asa Shaw of | 
| Exeter, produced 55 bushels, and we award him | 
| the first premium on Oats, of $2. ‘ 

One acre of Indian Corn was entered by | 
| Messrs. Geo. & W. L. F. Walker, and also one | 
| by Hiram Ordway, of Newport; but your com-! 
| mittee regret to say that no certificates respect- | 
‘ing their mode of culture, or amount of crop, | 
| have been furnished them by these gentlemen, as | 
there is no reason to doubt that equally favorable | 
results were attained and they might have been | 
competitors for the Society’s preraiums on the 
important and valuable production. 

The success attending the culture of this gold- 
|en crop, the season past, evidenced by the speci- | 
| mens brought to the knowledge of the commit-| 
tee, are certainly highly encouraging to vur farm-| 

ing triends in the county,—a season by no means | 
so favorable for the crop, as the one that immedi- 
ately preceded it, occasioned by the wet and cold 
weather at its commencement—showing that 
Maine, and even the county of Penobscot, as an 
agricultural region is riot to be ‘snuffed at’’ by 
any other portion of our country, notwithstanding 
her high latitudinal location. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s method of ‘placing his 
corns” in the production of his large crop, has 
somewhat the “‘air of novelty,”’ at least with 
your committee, and they deem it worthy the at- 
tention of the growers of Indian Corn among us, 
which is, to place the, kernels in the hill, at a dis- 
tance of one foot apart, three in number, but in a 
line transverse from the furrow, :: :: at a dis- 
tance between the kernels of three inches. In 
this way it will be perceived that he provides for 
a greater number of stalks than in the usual way, 
and such distances between as to prevent the in- 
dividuals from crowding each other in the hills, 
which last is a point of some importance. 

The early eight rowed corn is zhe kind from 
which the foregoing crops have been produced, 
and with its propensity to ripen seasonably, has 
the past year come off ‘‘bright and early,”” when 
other varieties of tardier progress have been over- 
taken by the early frosts, and come in pale-faced, 
and greatly inferior in value. Twice hoeing only, 
during the is practiced by most farmers, 
but a third hoeing, if done seasonably, would 
doubtless add to the crop. But little attention 
has been paid, for the last two or three years, to 
the culture of Wheat. Its liability to be affected 
by the weevil and rust, has rendered the prospect 
of suecess in the culture among our farmers, pre- 
carious, and comparatively few attempts are made 
to raise it, but some rare exceptions, however, 
must be allowed to the general rule. 

No entry has been made this year for premium 
on potatoes, the crop so generally having proved 
a failure, no one seems to have had courage to 
come forward to try his luck in asking. Altho’ 
the late seasons have proved so unfavorable to 
the production of the two last mentioned crops, 
yet there isa reasonable ground for hope that 
they will not always continue, but they will ulti- 
mately be succeeded by those as favorable to the 
cultivation of these staple products of our county 
as formerly. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
Isaac Cast, Chairman. 
Levant, February 23, 1849. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S STATEMENT ON RAISING 
tity of corn raised on 1 acre and 99 rods of land 
containing 147 rods grew 1994 bushels of ears, 


and the other piece, containing 112 rods, on 
which grew 142 bushels of ears of corn. Of the 








The Leicester buck. 


| hoed it 3 times, which took about 9 days’ labor 


| larger and jet black, with the exception of one or 


| the blue fox is neither numerous nor very valua- 


|to men: probably the animals themselves fancy 


Corn. The following is a statement of the quan- 
as surveyed by John Fuller, Esq. One piece 


—the balance was planted to potatoes on green 
sward, and the other 80 rods was on stubble 
ground. After I took off the corn and potatoes, 
I put about 12 loads of barnyard manure, on the 
147 rods, and plowed it in. In the Spring of 
1848 I put on about the same quantity of the 
same kind of manure, and plowed that in with a 
common seed plow, then harrowed it well, then 
plowed it again and harrowed as before; then 
planted my rows north and south, 4 feet apart, 
putting down 3 kernels every 12 inches * * * 


and 4 days to plant it. The soil is of a slaty and 
gravelly loam. ‘The other piece was broken up 
in 1847 and planted to potatoes with but a slight 
dressing of manure. In the Spring I plowed it 
and put on 12 loads of barnyard manure, then 
plowed it in and harrowed it and planted as be- 
fore; this was on a yellow loam, and did not cost 
so much as it did on the other piece, as it was 
not so hard. I should think the cost about two- 
thirds as much as on the former. The above 
corn is eight-rowed, with large kernels and small 
ears, and gets ripe early. The stalk grows tall 
and large. I have raised it for 3 years, and find 
it to do as well as any seed that hag been planted 
in the county. The piece containing 112 rods, 
was planted the 19th and 20th days of May. 
The other, containing 147 rods, on the 29th and 
30th days. Geo. W. CHamBERLAIN. 
Carmel, Dec., 1848. [Bangor Courier. 


Furs of the Hudson's Bay Territory. 
The most valuable of the furs is that of the 
black fox. This beautiful animal resembles in 
shape the common fox of England ; but it is much 


two white hairs along the back bone, and a pure 
white tuft on the end of the tail. A single skin 
sometimes brings from 25 to 30 guineas in the 
British market; but, unfortunately, they are very 
The silver fox differs from the black fox 
only in the number of white hairs with which its 
fur is sprinkled; and the more numerous the 
white hairs the less valuable does it become. The 
cross fox is a cross between the black or silver 
and the red fox. The red fox bearsa much in- 
ferior fur to the other kinds ; yet it is a good ar- 
ticle of trade, as this species is very numerous. 
These four kinds of foxes are sometimes produced 
in the same litter, the mother being a red fox. 
The white fox bears about the same value as the 
red, and is also very numerous, particularly on 
the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 


searce. 


The variety termed 


ble. It is of a dirty bluishgray colour, and seldom 
makes its appearance at the company’s posts. 
Beaver, in days of yore, was the staple fur of the 
country; but, alas! the silk hat has given it its 
deathblow, and the star of the beaver has now 
probably set for ever; that is to say, with regard 


that thefr lucky star has just risen. The most 
profitable fur in the country is that of the marten. 
It sometimes resembles the Russian sable, and 
generally mantains a steady price. These ani- 
mals, moreover, are very numerous throughout 
most parts of the company’s territories, partieu- 
larly in M’Kenzie’s River, whence great numbers 
are annually sent to England. All the above 
animals, and a few others, are caught in steel 
and wooden traps by the natives ; while deer, buf- 
faloes, &c. are run down, shot, and snared in 
various ways. [Ballantine’s Hudson’s Bay. 
An Interesting Geological Fact. 

Professor A ggassiz has been delivering a course 
of lectures in Boston, on the Trees of North 
America. The Philadelphia Ledger says that in 
his last last lecture he stated one remarkable fact, 
in connection with his remarks upon the family 
of the rose, which includes among its varities not 
only many of the most beautiful flowers which 
are known, but also the richest fruits, such as 
the apple, pear, peach, plum, apricot, cherry, 
stawberry, raspberry, blackberry, &c—viz. that 
no fossils belonging to this family have ever been 
discovered by geologists ! This is regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that the introduction of this family 
of plants upon earth, was coeval with, or subse- 
quent to the creation of man. 

How beautifully every fact in nature goes to 
establish the wisdom and beneficence of the Crea- 
tor! Nothing conflicts with the great design ob- 
servable in all his works. All is harmony, all is 
order, and all contribute to the happiness of His 
creatures. Goodness suggests the ends, and wis- 
dom selects the means, and they are found simul- 
taneously ‘acting together. The fruits of the 
earth that furnish the sustenance of man were 
not needed before his creation. The flowers that 
deck the fields and perfume the air, spring up 
simultaneously with his beginning. All the em- 
bellishments of nature are for man’s enjoyment. 
The flowers might possibly have been made with- 
out odor or variegated colors, or may have been 
ungraceful or in their forms ; a modification 
of the eons might have made the sky a 
cold gray and the earth a gloomy black ; 
might have been no diversity of mountain and 
plain ; none of the beautiful phenomena that im- 
press the external senses of man at every turn 
with such delight, and minister so much to his 
enjoyment, and yet man might have existed with 
constructed the visible world for man’s instruc- 
tion, as well as his happiness, and those who 
study natural science the more deeply are most 





impressed with the wisdom and beneficence of the 


Facts in Farming. 
Feeding Milch Cows in Winter. On the 25th | 
of December, 1847, I commenced an experiment | 
with eight cows, dividing them into two lots, four 
in each, and weighed the milk of each lot for six | 
days. Lot No. 1, averaged 18 lbs. of milk to | 
each cow per day, and Lot No. 2, 17 Ibs. each. 
On the 31st of December, of the same year, J 
commenced feeding Lot No. 1, with four quarts 
of dry Indian meal to each cow per day, for six 
days, which resulted in no change as to the 
quantity of milk. I then increased their feed to 
eight quarts of Indian meal per day, for six days 
more, at the end of which, the average yield of 
each cow was only 16 lbs. of milk. Lot No. 2, 
were fed at the same time as Lot No. 1, with the 
same quantities of scalded Indian meal, made into 
a slop, which ended in the same result. 
Feeling convinced that Indian corn would not | 
pay for the production of milk, I commenced feed- 
ing Lot No. 1, with halfa bushel of rata-bagas 
per day to each cow. In two days, the four cows 
increased their milk 10 Ibs.; in three days'l6 Ibs., 
{20 Ibs. each'] which latter quantity they main- 
tained during the next twelve days following. 
Lot No. 2, were fed, during this time, with half 
a bushel of sugar beets per day to each cow, 
which terminated with the same result as Lot 
No. 1. 
I then gave each cow of Lot No. 1, four quarts 
of ground buckwheat per day, made into a slop, 
which resulted in the same manner as when fed 
with the ruta-bagas. In the mean time, the cows 
of Lot No. 2, were fed with eight quarts of wheat 
bran per day, but without change as to the pro- 
duce of their milk. 
During the time the above described experi- 
ments were performing, the cows had as much 
good hay as they would eat, with free access to 
water during the day, and were put up in a warm 
stable at night. 
Corn Stalks for Winter Fodder. On the 15th 
of June, I planted an acre of Indian corn in drills, 
18inches apart. On the Ist of September follow- 
ing, I cut it up with a reaping hook, let it cure 
for three days in the swath, then bound it in 
small sheaves and shocked, or stooked it up, put- 
ting a band rdund the tops of the shocks, leaving 
the bottoms spread out for the admission of air, to 
prevent moldiness, and about a month after, col- 





lected them into stacks near the barn. The pro- 
duce of this acre kept thirty cows, for twenty 
days, from the Ist to the 20th of January. 
Value of Root Crops. For the last three years, 
I have turned my attention to raising parsnips, 
ruta-bagas, and the sugar beet asa field crop. 
The parsnip should be planted as early in April 
as the ground will admit.» It has no enemy that 
will seriously injure it, yields well, (500 bushels 
per acre,) and for wintering hogs, is worth twice 
as much as the ruta¢aga or sugar beet. 
The ruta-baga, with me, has become an uncer- 
tain crop on account of the depredation of the tur- 
nip flea. ‘The sugar beet is a productive root and 
will pay well for persons engaged in the produc- 
tion of winter milk; but under other circumstan- 
ces, I doubt the economy of entering largely into 
its cultivation. If fattening cattle or hogs be the 
object, Indian corn will afford more feed from a 
given quantity of ground, provided it is as richly 
manured. D. 
Orange County, N. Y., January 10th, 1849. 
{American Agriculturist. 





| to be mixed together, after which the lime water 


tered with the same quantity of tepid water gruel 
in which a small, handfal of common salt has 
previously dissolved. When this drink has done 
operating, the following medicine is‘ to be given at 
one dose, in a quart of warm beer or ale, wherein 
a small handful of the leaves of wormwood or rue 
has been previously chopped and boiled :— 

Flour of sulphur, 3 oz.; saltpetre, (nitre,) 14 
oz.; madder, 14 0z.; grains of Paradise, § oz.; 
valerian, 3-4 oz.; cummin and coriander sevds, 
each, 3-4. 

In the course of the treatment, each diseased 
quarter should be drawn out three or four times 
a-day, not forgetting, at the same time, to give 
friction to the parts affected with the hand ; they 
should also be rubbed twice a-day with the follow- 
ing liniment :— 

Lime water, 4 oz.; linseed oil, 2 oz.; spirits of 
turpentine, 2 oz. | 


a i i 
The linseed oil and spirits of turpentine are first 





must be added by degrees and well shaken, in 
order to make them unite. 
If the inflammation runs high, and there is 


|danger of mortification, the following ointment 


may be rubbed on the parts affected twice a-day:— 
BLACK OINTMENT. ; 
Take hogs’ lard 4 oz.; oil of vitriol, (sulphuric 
acid,) 4 oz.; spirits of turpentine, 1 oz. Mix to- 
gether for use. 
The parts may also be fornented once or twice | 
a-day with the following decoction which may be | 
applied with woollen cloths or a large sponge :— | 
Wormwood, a large handful; camomile flowers, | 
4 oz.; bayberries (Laurus nobilis,) 2 oz.; juniper 
berries, 2 oz. 


l'o be boiled in six quarts of beer grounds, (emp- 
tyings,) or in water if these cannot be procured. 
It will also be advisable to give at one dose, in a 


} 
quart of warm strong ale, once or twice a-day, | 


the following medicine :— 

Peruvian bark, 3-4 oz.; powdered gentian, 3-4 
oz.; saltpetre, 14 oz.; valerian, 3-4 oz. 

The regimen of the cow, in this case, should 
consist of warm water or thin gruel, sweet hay, 
and once or twice a-day, a mash may be given 
made of malt, bran, or Indian meal, which is a 
very proper food during her illness, as it always 
tends to keep her body in a regular state. 


When the disease proceeds from external acci- 
dents, such as pokes from other cows, kicks, 


-blows, or by lying on the udders, or from the 


tread of another animal, the first method of cure | 
isto bleed tothe amount of from one to two 
quarts aceording to the strength and condition of 
the cow, and then give at one dose, milk warm, 
in three pints of water gruel, with which half a 
pint of molasses has been added, the following 
mixture :— 

Epsom salts, from 3-4 to 14 lbs.; valerian, 3-4 
oz.; cummin and anis seeds, each 3-4 oz.; tumeric, 
3-4 oz. 

After the operation of this medicine, the follow- 
ing may be administered at one dose, in three pints 
of water gruel, once a-day, till the inflammation 
is removed :— 

Saltpetre, 3 oz.; fenugreek, in powder, 1} oz. 

In the mean time, the liniment described above 
is to be applied twice a-day to the swollen parts, 
and the bag rubbed hard as before recommended. 
If these rules are strictly adhered to, the cure will 
soon be complete. 

This malady may also arise from improper 








The Cow—Her Diseases and Management. 
Number 10. 

Inflammation of the Bag or Udder. This is a 
very common disease, also~ called ‘‘garget,”’ or 
the ‘‘yellows,”’ the attack of which is generally 
sudden. Milking cows are most subject to it, 
more particularly old ones ; and if the complaint 
is not early checked, the loss of one or more of 
the quarters, (of the bag,) is generally the con- 
sequence. Therefore, proper medicines cannot 
be too soon administered to stop its progress ; for, 
if neglected in the first instance, and the inflam- 
matory symptoms should rapidly increase, it is 
liable to extend into the body of the apimal and 
attack some of the vital parts, and death will be 
the result. 

The most predominant cause of this disorder is 
from catching cold or a bad habit of the body, but 
more frequently the former. It may also proceed 
from other accidents, snch as kicks, blows, or a 
poke from another animal ; and sometimes by lay- 
ing on the part affected herself, which is not un- 
frequently the case. 

The first symptoms of the complaint are a sud- 
den swelling in the milk bag or udder, in one or 
more of the quarters, attended with costiveness, 
fever, and loss of appetite ; and previous to the at- 
tack, itis not unfrequently preceded by a cold 
shivering, or shaking of the extremities; and when 
the teats are drawn, the milk is dreggy or be- 
comes . As the disease advances, the 
watery partof the milk is bloody, and, as the 
swelling augments, the bag becomes more red and 
inflamed, which gives the cow great pain when 
touched; her hair stands on end, and her hide 


a quarter takes place, and the inflammatory symp- 


corruption, or partakes of the character of pus. 
If the disease originates from cold or bad habit 


no time should be Jost in performing the operation. 


milk warm, in a pint of strong beer or ale :-— 

















first named piece, 80 rods were planted to corn 


arrangement. [Cleaveland Herald. — 


soon adheres tight to the ribs. When the loss of 


toms abate, the milk soon forms into complete 


of the body, bleeding is absolutely necessary, and 


The quantity of blood tc be taken must depend en- 
tirely upon the age and strength of the animal 
and the urgency of the case. Two or three quarts 
may be taken, if the cow is in good condition and 
the inflammatory symptoms run high ; but if lean, 
or low in flesh, half the quantity will suffice. 
The best place to perform this operation is in 
the milk veins which are distinctly to be seen 


When the operation of bleeding is finished, the 
following mixture may be given, at one dose, 
Sulphur, from 9 to 12 o2.; grains of Paradise, 


3-4 oz.; cummin 




























milking, as leaving too great a quantity behind, 
in consequence of which the bag will swell, and 
the milk therein become ropy, coagulated, or 
thick ; and if this practice be continued, it will 
frequently cause the loss of one or more quarters. 
Therefore, the bag should be clearly milked out ; 
otherwise all attempts to cure will be of no use. 
If this neglect has been long continued, the udders 
become inflamed, in which case bleeding and purg- 
ing will be requisite as above directed for pokes 
and kicks. When the operation of the purge has 
ceased, saltpetre and fenugreek, as well as the 
liniment may be administered, once a day, as 
above recommended, till the milk returns to its 
former healthful state. 

The regimen, in each of the latter two cases, 
should be of an emollient kind, such as malt and 
bran mashes, warm water, and gruel made of oat 
or Indian meal. [American Agriculturist. 


Management of Stables. 
The great desideratum in a stable is ventilation. 
A horse requires air equally with his master ; 
and the latter requires a chimney to his sleeping 
apartment, so does the former. The chimney 
may be a mere outlet, opening through the ceil- 
ing, or it may be formed as a dome or swpola. 
It should not, of gourse, be open at the top, or 
rain will get in, but roofed ove, and an opening 
at the sides by weather boards. Besides this, 
there should be openings in the walls near the 
ground, but not in the stalls. This will produce 
a thorough air; it may be so placed as not to ex- 
pose the horses to draught. The stable should 
not be Jess than 12 feet high, from floor to ceil- 
ing, and the former should be well paved, slope 
slightly backwards, and along the back of the 
stalls should run a gutter about a foot wide, and 
an inch or two deep. No stables should be less 
than eighteen feet deep, and each stall should be 
at least six feet clear; but if eight feet can be 
afforded, so much the better. Although some 
horses will agree when kept together in one stall, 
it is far better to give each a stall to himself. 
The manger should be about sixteen inches deep, 
the same from front to back, narrower at bottom 
than at top, and two feet in length. ‘The rack is 
best closed in front, the back part being an incline 
plane of wood, sloping gradually towards the 
front, and terminating about two feet down. ‘This 
rack effects a considerable saving in hay ; for we 
need scarcely remind our readers that, in the com- 
mon rack, much of the hay given is trampled in 
the litter. It also prevents the hay seed from 
falling into the horse's eyes, for the rack, such 
as we recommended, is on a level with the man- 
ger, and about three feet from the ground. An- 
other advantage also gained by this rack is the 
facility with which it can be filled, thus obviating 
all necessity for a loft over the stable, and conse- 





» doa may thus be occasionally open. 
Cee tel ante for the interior of 





| stormy weather. 


stable, as it causes wo great glare of light ; paint 
of a leaden color is best ; it can be washed from 
There should 
be a bin, divided properly into partitions, for oats, 
beans, &c., and this is better at the back of the 
stable, and may be made te answer the purpose, 
both as regards utility and ornament, of a seat. 
A few buckets of water dashed over the floor of 
the stables, while the horses are at work, or, if 
hunters, at exercise, will keep all sweet. The 
litter should also be turned out to dry, or a bit of 
fresh straw spread for the horses tostandon. A 
shed placed beside the stable is a great advantage, 
on two accounts ; 


time to time with soap and water 


it admits of the litter being 
dressed and the horse dressed there in wet or 
A little powdered gypsum, 
strewn upon the stable floor, will also act by ab- 


| sorbing the ammoniacal gas, a frequent predis- 


posing cause uf ophthalmia. Should the ammo- 
nia, however, have accumulated in any quantity, 
the speediest and most efficacious remedy as a 
disinfectant, is the laying down a plate, or dish, 


containing muriatie acid. [H. D. Richardson. 


Blind Bridles for Horses. 

Among the most absurd practices in the man- 
agement of horses is the use of the blind bridles. 
They are not only very inconvenient and uncom- 
fortable to the horse, but they aggravate the very 
evil which they are intended to obviate—that of 
preventing the horse from being affrighted by the 
carriage which he might see without blinders, or 
from any object approaching from behiod him. 

In training a young horse in a chaise, we took 
off the blind bridle, to give him some provender, 
and he started with affright at the sight of the 
earriage ; and had he not been pent up in a cor- 
We saw from this 
instance the folly of the practice, and afterwards 
used him without blinders, first leading bim up 


ner, he would have cleared. 


te the chaise and around it that he might become 
familiar, before harnessing for a few times, and 


| we had no more trouble with him. 


When anything is approaching a horse in the 


} . . 
| rear, it is far better for him to see it as it ap- 
proaches, which he will not if blinded, then for 


it to. come suddenly upon him, before he can see 
it. We had an instance of this in the same 
horse while the blind bridle was used. In trav- 
elling with a gig, and walking up a hill, a friend 
in company came up to the horse's head, with his 
umbrella spread, which so frightened him that he 
ran away. 

We name these cases, hoping that they will 
have some influence upon those who reason upon 
the subject, and induce them to abandon a prac- 
tice that is attended with trouble, and sometimes 
with danger. We copy the following judicious 
remarks from J. Maddock, Farrier : 

Burp Bares. “Yes, use your thinking 
powers, friends. They were given you to use, 
Blind bridles! Truly named, 
Art never invented a more fatal thing to 
the eyes of horses than when she devised this 
plan of depriving the horse of what nature intend- 
ed he should enjoy. 


and not abuse. 
surely. 


But, says one, how are 
blinders injurious to the horse! Because they 
gather dirt and heat around the eyes. Dirt irri- 
tates the eye, and heat produces inflamation. 
| These bridles so entrammel the eyes of the horse 
that he is compelled to be constantly straining 
them, to see his way. The over exertion of the 
| nerve brings on disease. Eyes were not made in 
vain. Had they been needless, the Creator would 
| not have located them in the head. They were 
placed on the corner of the head that he might have 
the advantage of looking in different directions. 

Men, in the abundance of their wisdom, conclud- 
ed that"the horse had too much sight, and they 
wished to curtail it; hence the origin of blind 
bridles and diseased eyes are inseparably connect- 
ed. Custom hoodwinks the senses of men, as 
| much as blind bridles do the vision of horses.”’ 

[Exchange. 


| 
} 


Cooked Food for H 
| We were informed by H. L. Elleworth, Eeq., 
| that he had satisfied himself by experiment of 
| the advantages arising from using cooked corn 
meal as food for swine, when desiring to fatien 
|them. He stated that eighteen and a half pounds 
| of cooked meal would cause as much frowth as 
fifty-one pounds of raw meal. 

We commenced the experiment ourselves about 
six weeks ago, with a pen of twenty-four hogs, 
_and thus far the result has been entirely satisfac- 
| tory, as the hogs are fully fattened without con- 
| suming any greater weight of meal, than they 
| used raw before commencing the present experi- 

ment. 

Sixty gallons of water is caused to boil in a 
‘large kettle, and thirty pounds of Indian meal 
| stirred in while boiling; in twenty minutes the 
| mass becomes geletanous ; the fire is now with- 
drawn or suffered to burn out. As much of this 
mixture is given ‘to the hogs as they will eat 
three times per day ; immediately after finishing 
their meal, they go to their sleeping room, and 
appear to be fully employed in digesting what 
they have eaten. These hogs were thin when 
they commenced using the cooked food, and are 
now fat enough tokill. [The Working Farmer. 


How To REMOVE WuiTe spots IN Furnrrvne. 
A warming pan or shovel of coals held over var- 
nished furniture, it is stated, will take out white 
spots. ‘The spots should be rubbed with flannel 


while the furniture is warm. 





Vecrrasie marrow. Since the partial failure 
| of the potato crop, the English farmers are turn- 
ing their attention to the cultivation of this spe- 
cies of squash as food fer hogs. ‘Those who have 
tried it, state that twenty tons may be raised per 
acre, and that when cooked it is found to be su- 
perior to most other vegetables as food for hogs. 
Its nutritive properties are equai to those of the 
ruta baga turnip. This vegetable is known by 
various names, such as the Boston Marrow 
Squash, Midsummer Squash, &c. 


New mvention. Mr. Joseph J. Couch, of 
Boston, has recently invented a machine for drill- 
ing rocks by steam, which can be so arranged as 
to apply the force at any angle, and to give atthe 
same time the required rotary motion to the drill 
itself. At a late trial of the machine with a four 
inch drill, it was made to perforate a hole, hori- 
zontally, into a mass of the hardest granite, at 
an average rate of twenty-two inches in the hour; 
with a three inch drill, & annie Ome mo 
five to thirty inches the hour. two men 
operate the machine, it is capable of doing the 
work of from seventy-five to eighty hands, 
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Tempering Steel. 

A subscriber made some enquiries of us the 
other day respecting the different temperature to 
which steel should be heated for the purposes of 
giving requisite tempers for cutting well and for 
springs. 

We have no practical experience in this busi- 
ness, and we find that those who have, go more 
by the eye—that is, by the appearance which the 
steel presents at the time it is heated, than by 
any definite rules. 

There can be no doubt that much research and 
experimenting is yet necessary to enable the 
workman to be always sure of getting just such 
a temper as he desires upon the steel on which 
he isat work. The method now often used to 
obtain a certain degree of temperature, is to im- 
merse it in some fluid, the temperature of which 
can be regulated by the thermometer. 

Oil, for instance, boils at six hundred degrees, 
and therefore by immersing the steal in boiling 
oil you get this temperature. 

Bigelow states that at 430 degrees of Fahren- 
heit, the color of steel is pale and but slightly in- 
clining to yellow. This is a good temperature 
for lancets. At 450 degrees, a pale straw yel- 
low appears, which is found suitable for the best 
At 470 degrees a full yellow is pro- 
duced, suitable for penknives. At 490 degrees 
a brown color appears, which is used to temper 
shears, scissors, garden hoes, and chisels intend- 
ed for cutting cold iron. At 510 degrees the 
brown becomes dappled with purple spots, which 
show the proper heat for tempering axes, com- 
mon chisels, plane irons, &c. At 530 degrees a 
purple color is established, and at this degree the 








razors. 


temper is given to table knives and large shears. | 


At 550 degrees a bright blue appears, used for 
swords and watch springs. At 560 degrees the 
color is a full blue, and is used for screws, augers, 


&c. At 600 degrees a dark blue, approaching | 
to black, has become settled, and is attended with | 
the softest of all the grades of temper, used only 


for large saws. 

Metallic baths were recommended by Mr. 
Parkes, and they are now often used for the pur- 
pose of tempering. According to him the fol- 
lowing table has been made, which indicates the 


temperature of their melting points. 


parts parts meit good for tempering 

tin at 

lancets 

surgical instruments. 

razors 

penknives. 

scalpels, &c. 

scissors, hoes, cold chisels. 
axes, plane-irons. 

table knives, large shears, &c. 


> > bb ee DS 


" swords, watch springs, &e. 
10. 50 2 large eprings, daggers, smal] saws. 
11. boiling lin of] 600 = pitsnws 

12. lead melting 632 articles that require to be softer. 


There can be no doubt that by further experi- 
ments and by mixtures of different materials, a 
greater variety of temperatures could be obtained, 


and, of course, a greater scope be given to the 
operators. 





Lyceum. 

Br. W. A. P. Dillingham’s lecture on Friday 
evening last (2d instant) was upon ‘Village 
Cemeteries.’’ The burial of the dead in various 
ages and countries, together with the moral and 
religious influences exerted upon the public mind 
in modern times by the attentions which respect 
and affection have bestowed upon the last resting 
places of mortality, were the subjects embraced 
in the lecture. The thoughts and reflections sug- 
gested were of a soothing and elevating nature, 
and the sentiments it contained such as all who 
heard it must respond to. [Gospel Banner. 

The lecture of Friday evening (9th inst.) by 
Rev, Mr. Brooks of Bath, was a very able, inte- 
resting and practical address upon T'he Past in 
its relations and teachings to T'he Present. 

The subject opened with the study of the past 
—its objects and manner—in other words, with 
the Philosophy of History. The mere details of 
departed ages—the narration of its deeds and of 
its men, are, in the facts themselves alone con- 
sidered, but of little worth;—the ideas—the prin- 
ciples—the mighty results, lying beneath the 
deeds;—the motives, and “thoughts within the 
men, impelling to action;—these are to be studied 
—to be treasured—to be acted upon. The past 
is to be reverenced—not blindly—not supersti- 
tiousl y—but asthe experience which constitutes 
us of the present what we are—as the working 


my article about mad dogs, you say I grew large- 
ly.on ‘my bump of ideality.” But that cannot 


ination or faney. 


try for trial.” 


Mad Dogs se 
Da. Hotmes—Dear Sir: Tn your strictures on | 


be, for I feel neither inspiration nor rapture, and) 


considerable ponds wholly in this town. Pine 
timber was once abundant here, and the attention 
of the inhabitants has been more or less directed 
to lumbering operations, ever since the town was 
settled; and this business is likely to continue for 
some time to come, for there is still much growing 
timber in the town. 

At Wing’s Mills, in the south-east part of the 
town, there are a saw-mill, shingle-machine, 
clapboard-machine, and a grist-mill. 

At the village near the centre of the town, a 
saw-mill, three shingle-machites, a clapboard and 
a Jath-machine, a pail factory and coopering es- 
tablishment, and a grist-mill were recently burnt. 
We found that the work of preparation for re- 
building was going on with activity, and we were 
informed that all the above mentioned machinery 
will probably be again in operation in the course 
of the present season. We were glad to learn that 
the business of the place is not likely to be per- 
manently injured by the fire. 

There is a starch factory in this village, in 
which perhaps seven or eight tons of starch was 
made the past season, and the starch made in 
several other factories was brought here to be 
refined. There is also a tannery here in which 
considerable business is done. 

At North Chesterville, (Keith’s Mills,) there 
are a grist-mill, cloth-dressing and carding-ma- 
chines, two shingle-machines and asaw-mill. At 


I cannot have any faith in the hydrophobia as 
it is generally described; end I shall give only 
five reasons for my unbelief. 

1. The disease is not universally spread over 
the world. In Egypt, Syria, Cape of Good 
Hope, West India Islands, Labrador, Poland, 
England; and many other places where dogs are 
numerous, it has never been known. No Eng- 
lish writer, with one or two exceptions, although 
‘he writes about it, pretends that he ever saw it; 
but in France, an adjacent country, the land of 
vergatility and enthusiastic imagination, where 
lycanthropy so recently prevailed, two eminent 
men have written upon it, viz., Magendie and 
Trolliet; but neither ot them agree in regard to 
appearances on dissection. 

2. Because some of its characteristic symp- 
toms have begome unfashionable. Half a centu- 
ry ago it was fashionable to believe that patients 
bitten would act like a mag dog, and bark, how! 
and bite. At this day it is fashionable to deny 
it. It was once fashionable tobelieve that a man 
| bitten would have a great dread of water; but 
| now it is fashionable to believe he is only unable 
to swallow it. 

3. Because a dread of water and a peculiar 
strangulation is not alone a characteristic symp- 
tom of this disease, for this symptom is peculiar 
to many other diseases, especially tetanus, or 
lock jaw, a disease for which this is taken. 
| 4. Because some say the poison may lay dor- 





this place Collins Lovejoy, Jr., is quite extensive-| mant in the system for years before the disease 
i axe } 4 : : . 

ly engaged in the manufacture of axes, those | appears others say it lays inactive from seven 

articles so indispensable to every farmer. . The | days to sixty. None are agreed on this point, 


we wee low in the stream at the time of| and what inference ought we draw from ‘this! 
our visit that his works were not then in opera- Why 
> 


. Se : sir, that the disease is imaginary. 
tion. Mr. Lovejoy’s axes are extensively known, 





and they stand high in the market. We exam- 


ined some specimens, and found them apparently, | 


5. But more than all, because it is a disease of 
which every body has heard, and nobody seen, 
| something like the California gold, it keeps far 





and we doubt not they are really, just what an : ; ~ 
axe should be—well formed, well finished, well jaway Som here. We are all prone toour whims 
How many people of sound sense 


, ' and conceits. 

steeled, and of just the right temper for efficient | 

service. The “old bruiser” we have to use at | and acumen have seen and believed, that swal. 

home might well feel ashamed of itself in such | lows would dip into the mud and water and pass 
¥ : here the winter in a torpid state. Even thou- 

company-—and on the introduction of a successor, eae I tC 

would soon gointo retirement. Mr. Lovejoy has sands say they have seen and know it to be a facty 


hitherto been unable to supply the demand for But how can a warm-blooded and quick breathing 
his axes, and we were pleased to learn that he animal hybernate under water’ Much more with 
proposes to enlarge his works and eriter still more | Tespect.to a bird. It is sufficient to observe that 
extensively into the business. He has‘heretofore | its extra-vascular plumage would be destroyed 
manufactured 3000 annually. | and decomposed by six months’ immersion. 

The town of Chesterville extends to the Sandy When I shall believe that a man has one rib 
River at Farmington Falls. At this place Mr. | less than a woman—that Jerusalem is the centre 
Dixon manufactur@s two or three thousand dozen | of the world—that the tenth wave of the sea is 


shovel handles annually. We found that Mr. | more dangerous than any other—that white pow- 


M. Woodman is engaged in the manufacture of | der kills without making a noise, and that Friday 
two or three hundred superior horse rakes, Dela- | is an unlucky day, I shall believe that a person 
no’s patent. We have heard a good report of| io i 
these rakes, although there were some errors in 

the proportions and construction of many of those 

in the market last year. The manufacturer has | NCEE. IT St 
availed himself of the experience of Jast year, The New Cabinet. 

and is now getting up some rakes on this princi- | The following gentlemen constitute the Cab- 
ple which he is confident will prove superior to | inet of President Taylor—nominated by him and 
any inuse. ‘They are certainly well proportioned | confirmed by the Senate: 


and most substantially and thoroughly built. We} Jouy M. CLayron, of Delaware, Secretary of 
hope they will be fairly tried, and we would here | State. 


can have such a disease as the hydrophobia. 
I am yours respectfully, Joun S. Lynpe. 
Norridgewock, March 8, 1849. 


Gustavus C. Cushman, of Maine, consul at Cha- 
gres, in place of Leonard Jones, declined. 
Earthquakes in the Western Islands. The’ 
Azores have been kept ina state of constant alarm 
for nearly two months past by a succession of 


earthquakes, which have thrown down many 


houses and churches on these islands. The alarm 
was heightened to an intense consternation one 


Aurora Borealis in the west; such a phenomenon 
is without a precedent in that quarter. 

A Kentucky lady has recently presented her de- 
lighted lord with three babies, two girls and a 
boy. The editor who announces the tidings, in- 
nocently adds, ‘She is doing well.’’ Certainly 
she is. 

A great work. The Virginia House of Repre- 
sentatives have passed the Blue Ridge Railroad 
bill, appropriating $400,000 by the State, to be 
paid by instalments, for tunneling the Blue Ridge, 
at Rockfish Gap, through to Waynesborough—a 
distance of 5000 yards, nearly a mile. It will be 
a grand work. 

Puzzle which to choose. Diogenes being once 
asked the bite of which beast was worst, answer- 
ed: ‘If you mean of wild beasts, "tis the slander- 
er; if tame, the flatterer.”’ 

A Post Office has been established at Elling- 
wood’s Corner in the town of Frankfort, and 
William Ellingwood, Esq., appointed Postmaster. 

The Press ghead of the Bar. A juryman has 
been fined in Boston, for reading a newspaper in 
court during trial. When requested to attend to 
the pleading, he made an insolent remark about 
being disturbed. ‘ 

The Largest Ship. The New York Commer- 
cial referring to the large ship to be Jaunched at 
Portsmouth, says—‘If the largest now afloat, it 
will not besolong. The ship Constellation, now 
on the stocksat the yard of Westervelt & Mackay, 
and intended for R. Kermitt’s Liverpool line of 
packets, is over 1800 tons burthen, carpenter's 
measurement, and will be launched within tea 
days.”’ ; 

A Post Office has been established at West 
Freedom, and H. Sylvester, Esq., appointed 
Postmaster. 

Stout boy. The Calais Advertiser, states that 
there is a /ad in that town, who is only 15 years 
of age, who weighs two hundred and fifty-five 
pounds, and stands nearly six feet. 

T' he New York murder. The coroner’s jury 
in the case of the late Mrs. Walker, on Friday 
rendered a verdict that the deceased came to her 
death by a ball shot from a pistol, by her husband, 
Thos. A. Walker. The coroner then committed 
Welker to prison. 


Ladies ineligible to Office. The best reason for 
excluding the gentler sex from the turmoils of 
political life, is to be found in the following ar- 
gument:—‘‘A courteous Frenchman, in reply to 
the question why women were not admitted into 
the Chamber of Deputies, said that to be a mem- 
ber it was requisite to be forty years old, and it 
was impossible to suppose that any lady could 
reach that unseemly age.”’ 


night in December by she appearance of a brilliant a 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


March 5. 
The following is a report, as 
i in the N: of the 
bo ral Address of President Taylor, 


“ at 12 o'clock, to the Senate and members 


of and thousands 
oY soaked chimen te Bilt et a ental, 


assembled. 
The oo and oy ni ms coun- 
, in calling me to be the Chief Magistrate 
of a Republic holding high rank among the na- 
tions of the earth, have inspired me with feelings 
of the most profound gratitude; but when I reflect 
that the acceptance of the office which their par- 
tiality has bestowed, imposes the discharge of the 
most arduous duties, and involves the weightiest 
obligations, Iam conscious that the position 
which I have been called to fill, though sufficient 
to satisfy the loftiest ambition, is surrounded by 
fearful ibilities. 

Happily, however, in the performance of my 
new duties, I shall not be without able co-opera- 
tion. The Legislative and Judicial branches of 
the Government present prominent examples of 
distinguished civil attainment and matured expe- 
rience, and it shall be my endeavor to call to my 
assistance in the Executive Department, individ- 
uals w talents, integrity and purity of char- 
acter, will furnish ample guarantees, for the faith- 
ful and honorable performance of the trusts to be 
committed to their charge. 

With such aids, and an honest purpose to do 
whatever is right, 1 hope to execute diligently, 
impartially, and for the Gest interest of the coun- 
try, the manifold duties devolved upon me. 

In the dise of these duties my guide will 
be the Constitation, which I this day swear to 
‘‘preserve, protect and defend.’’ For the inter- 
pretation of that instroment I shall look to the 
decision of the judicial tribunals established by 
its authority, and to the practice of the govern- 
ment under the earlier Presidents, who had so 
large a share in its formation. To the example 
of those illustrious patriots I shall always defer 
with reverence, and especially to his example 
who was by so many titles, “‘the Father of his 
Country.” ; 

To command the army and navy of the United 
States; with the advice and consent of the Senate 
to make treaties, and to appoint ambassadors and 
other officers; to give to Congress information of 
the state of the Union, and recommend such 
measures as he shall judge to be necessary, and 
to take care that the laws shall be faithfully exe- 
cuted—these are the most important functions 
intrusted to the President by the Constitution; and 
it may be expected that I shall briefly indicate 
the principles which will contro] me in their ex- 
ecution. 

Chosen by the body of the people, under the 
assurance that my administration would be de- 
voted to the welfare of the whole country, and 
not to the support of any particular section or 
merely local interest, I this day renew the declar- 
ations I have heretofore made, and proclaim my 
fixed determination to maintain, to the extent of 
my ability, the Government, in its original purity, 
and to adopt as the basis of my public policy those 
great republican doctrines which constitute the 
strength of our national existence. 

In reference to the army and navy, lately em- 
| ployed with so much distinction on active service, 
care shall be taken to insure the highest condition 
of efficiency; and in furtherance of that object 





T he skeleton of an infant was found nailed up 
in a herring box, under the Congregational meet- 
ing house, in Calais, last week. 

Frank courtship.- An old Count paid his ad- 
dresses to one of the richest heiresses of Paris. 
In asking her hand in marriage, he frankly said 
to her: ‘Miss B. I am very old, and you are very 
young; will you do me the honor to become my 
widow?” 


the military and naval schools sustained by the 
| liberality of angreee, shall receive the special 
attention of the Executive. 

As American freemen we cannot but sympathise 
| in all efforts to extend the blessings of civil and 
| political liberty, but at the same time we are 
warned by the admonitions of history and the 
voice of our beloved Washington, to abstain from 
entangling alliances with foreign nations. In all 
disputes between conflicting Governments it is 


NEWSPAPER. 


STATE OF MAINE. eyes = 
BY THE GOVERNOR. Passed (originatin in the House) at the. Second 
A PROCLAMATION ion of t id rtirth Congress 


[We copy from the National Intelligencer a jist 

FOS 6 Dav or of the acts of the second session of the thirtiet) 

Publis Hemiliation, Fusting and Prayer. | Congress, omitting those for the relief of indiy vy 

With the advice of the Executive Couneil, I, tals, and a few an of no general interest. No 

Joun W. Dana, Governor of the State of Maine, bill was passed to provide a government for either 

do appoint Tuurspay, the 5th day of April, asa New Mexico or Califorma. The bill for a t rri 

day of Pustic Humiuartion, Fastine ano vo government in Minesota became a law. A || 
RAVER. annual appropriation bills were passed | 


Occupying the relation of revolted su to 
God's universal kingdom Samim pe old 
upholds us with His arm and feeds and 


solely for the promotion of 
— and a proper 
t 





pardon 

r, and henceforth cease | 

our wanderings after the false gods we have | 

wrought and fashioned by our own fancies, pride 
and passions. 

Let us then on that day, as a community and/| 

individually, publicly and privately, acknowledge | 


seek forgiveness for our deep ingratitude and un- 
provoked rebellion, and ask that He may aid us to 
conform our future lives to the reasonable require- 
ments of those laws, which He has briefly sumed 
up in this, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy beart, soul, mind and strength, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

Given at the Council Chamber at Augusta, 
this seventh day ot February, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine, and of the Independence of the 
United States, the seventy-third. 

JOHN W. DANA. 
By the Governor. 


Ezra B. Frencn, Secretary of State. 


The Inauguration. 

Rarely has there been a greater concourse of 
people assembled at Washington than was beheld 
on Monday, the 5th inst., on occasion of the in- 
auguration of Gen. Zachary Taylor, to be Presi- 
dent of the United States from that day until the 
4th of March, 1853. For nearly a week pre- 
ceding, the city was crowded to overflowing. 


old pieces at the mint of the 
Lae ody hy 


of the Military 
June, 1850. 








New Englanders, Southerners, Western men, 
and citizens from the Middle States, alike throng- 
ed to behold this, always an interesting event to 
one party at least, and that party the majority for | 
the time being. 

At 10 o'clock the doors of the Senate Chamber 
were thrown open for privileged persons; the cir- 
cular gallery being set aside for ladies, and the 
eastern gallery for citizens generally. At 11, the 
Senate itself assembled in the presence of a bril- 





liantcrowd. In about half an hour the Vice Pres- 
ident elect and the ex-Vice President made their 
appearance. The oath w Mr. Fillmore was ad- | 
ministered by the President pro tempore. | 
accompanied by Mr. Polk, and being met at 
door by the Committee of Arrangements, 
conducted to the seat prepared for him. 

All the high personages necessary to the au- 
gust ceremonial having now arrived, the proces- 
sion was formed, and moved to the Eastern Por- 
tico of the Capitol as follows:—-The Marshal of | 
the District of Columbia; the Supreme Court of | 
the United States; the Sergeant-at-Arms of the | 
Senate; the Committee of Arrangements: the | 
President elect and ex-President; the Vice Presi- 
dent, ex-Vice President, and Secretary of the | 


matic Corps; the Mayors of Washington and 
Georgetown, and the other persons, admitted on 
the floor of the Senate. 
On reaching the front of the Portico, the Pres- | 
ident elect and Chief Justice took the seats pro-| 
vided for them. The ex-President, the Commit-| 
tee of Arrangements, and the Associate Justices | 
of the Supreme Court, occupied a position several 
feet in the rear of the President elect and Chief 
Justice. The Vice President, ex-Vice President, 
Secretary and Members of the Senate, occupied | 
parallel lines nextin rear. The Diplomatic Corps 
occupied the next position; and the space imme- 


About | 
12, amid breathless interest, Gen. Taylor entered, | 


Senate; the Members of the Senate; the Diplo-| 


An act to authorise the pe of $20 and $1 


nited States and 


An act for the settlement of the claims of New 


Hampshire against the United States. 


An act to supply deficiencies in the appropna- 


tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1849 


An act to provide for carrying into execution, 


in part, the twelfth article of the treaty with 
Mexico, concluded at Gaudaloupe Hidalgo. 


An act making appropriations for the support 
cademy for the year ending 30th 


An act making appropriation for the payment 


of revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
our allegiance to the only trae God and King, | States for the year ending 30th June 1850 


n act making appropriations for the payment 
-_? pensions for the year ending June, 30, 


An act granting five years’ half pay to certain 
widows and orphans of officers, non commissioned 
officers, musicians and privates, both regulare 
and volunteers. 

An act to make arrangements for taking the 
seventh census. 

An act to amend the act entitled “an act sup- 
plemental to the act for the admission of the 
States of lowa and Florida into the Union.” 

An act making appropriations for the service 
of the Post Office Department for the year end 
the 30th of June, 1850. , 

An act to provide for the settlement of the ac- 
counts of public officers and others whe may have 
received moneys arising from military contribu- 
tions or otherwise in Mexico. 

An act to extend the provisons of al] laws now 
in force relating to the carriage of passengers in 
merchant vessels, and the regulation thereof. 

An act requiring all moneys receivable from 
customs and from all other sources to be paid im- 
mediately inte the treasury, without abatement or 
deduction, and for other purposes. 

An act to establish the home department, and 
to provide for the treasury department an assist- 
ant secretary of the treasury and a commissioner 
of the customs. 

An act making appropriations for the support 
of the army for the year ending the 30th June, 
1850. 

An act for making appropriations for the cur- 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian de- 
partment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 


ing 


| the various Indian tribes, for the year ending June 


30th, 1850. 
An act making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of government for the year 


the | ending the 30th June, 1850, and for other pur- 
Was | poses. 


An act to extend the revenue laws of the 


| United States over the territory and waters of 
Upper California, and to create a collection district 


therein. 

An act declaratory of an act for the admission 
of the State of lowa into the Union. 

An act to extend the provisions of an act, ap- 
proved the third of March, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, for carrying into effect the existing 
compacts with the States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi with regard to the five per cent fund and 
school reservations. 

An act to continue the light sands point, on 
Long Island. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act for 
authenticating certain records,’’ approved Feb. 
22, 1849. 

An act making appropriation for light houses, 
light boats, buoys, &c., and for the erection and 
establishment of the same, and for other purposes. 

An act to establish the territorial government 
of Minesota. 

An act to carry into effect certain stipulations 
of the treaty between the United States of America 








of that Omnipresent Power which pervades all 
time and space, and makes all acts and men in- 
struments for the carrying on and consummating 
his own great plans of wisdom and Jove. Our 
own age is but the creation of the past;—the fu- 
ture is born with us, and will be what we shal] 
make it. Weighty responsibilities rest upon us. 
The moral, political and social world is heaved 
by mighty commotions—ancient dynasties are 
toppling—deep-seated vices and errérs are trem- 
bling—wide-spread reformations are at work— 
and the present labors with the birth of the future. 

The past should be our teacher—not our mas- 
ter, but our aid. In illustration of this, the 
history of ‘*Our Fathers’’ may well serve. There 
are two sets of men to whom we are accustomed 
to apply this titlek—the early settlers of New 
England—the Puritans—and the noble actors in 
our Revolutionary struggles. Differing in many 
things, they had yet some things common to 
both. They were men of thought—of principle 
—of faith—of action. 

Upon each of these features the lecturer com- 
mented at length, and drew comparisons between 
them and men of our own times, and closed with 
a powerful appeal to us of this generation to 
meet and answer the demand of the present and 
future—to be like them, men of thought,—high, 
elevating, original thought;—of principle,—firm, 
unwavering, watchful principle;—of faith,—pure, 
holy, steadfast faith;—of action,—generous, self- 
sacrificing, earnest action. 7 

There were many beatiful and forcible pass- 
ages and comparisons in the address,—while the 
whole soul of the lecturer was evidently poured 
forth in his subject. His style of delivery is 
earnest and eloquent; and as a practical discourse 
the lecture was most valuable and impressive. 

~ “The next lecture is to be delivered by Rev. 
“Mr. Drew, on Friday evening next. 





Tue Jerrersoniay is the title of a Democratic 
journal recently started in the goodly city of Ban- 

or. It is edited with ability by the proprietor, 
Fendeb Bests, and vory.neotly printed by Bon} 
A. Burr. It is the handsomest sheet that reaches 
us from the Lamber City. 


Tae Banoor Democrat has put ona new suit, 


~ Rataoap Meerixo 
a was holden at Leeds Centre, on 
"Wednesday of last week. 














at Leeps. A spirited | 
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express the opinion that, when they are thus tried, 
they will be found to work well. Our readers 
who are interested in the matter, can examine 
specimens of the work and obtain further infor- 
mation by calling on Mr. Woodman at Farming- 
ton Falls. 

Chesterville is quite noted for its working oxen. 
The farmers of this town, we believe, have al- 
ways been able to obtain the first premiums on 
working oxen at the Franklin County Cattle 
Shows whenever they have entered into compe- 
tition for them. We have not seen so many ex- 
cellent working oxen in any other town as we 
saw in Chesterville. Mr. Watson, a year or two 
ago, sold a large pair for $180,00; he has now a 
noble pair of four year olds which are worthy of 
notice. Mr. Bean, of this town, afew years 
ago, sold a yoke of oxen at his barn for $212,00. 

R. 
Town Affairs. 

At the annual town meeting in Augusta, holden 
on Monday last, David Bronson was chosen Mod- 
erator; Ephraim Ballard, Robert A. Cony, Ai 
Staples, Selectmen and Overseers of the Poor; 
Daniel Pike, Town Clerk; John A. Pettingill, 
Treasurer and Collector; David Bronson, Town 
Agent; Wm. R. Smith, Wm. Woart, Auditors. 


Wii M. Merepits, of Pennsylvania, Sec- 
| setany of the Treasury. 
| Wut B. Preston, of Virginia, Secretary 
of the Navy. . 
| Georce W. Crawrorp, of Georgia, Secretary 
of War. 
| Tuomas Ewinc, of Ohio, Secretary of the 
| Home Department. 
| Jacos Cottamer, of Vermont, Post Master 
| General. 
| Reverpy Jonnsox, of Maryland, Attorney 
| General. 


Lice on Cattle during Summer. 

| This kind of vermin are very troublesome to 
| cattle oftentimes in the winter and spring; but 
when warm weather arrives, and cattle can rub 
them Off when they shed their coats, and can 
dust themselves by throwing dirt upon their backs 
when pawing the earth or rubbing against sand 
banks, they mostly disappear. 

It has been a question with some, where they 
come from again in the early partof winter! In 
conversation with Mr. T. the other day on this 
subject, he observed that some of them could 
generally be found lodged during summer in the 





Fire Wards, Constables, &c. &c., were also| hair on the tips and around the margins of the 


chosen. - 


ears, where they retained their hold until cool 


The following sums of money, among others, weather and the winter coat came on, when they 


were voted to be raised: 


for town officers, $1300. 


For schools, $4000; | took up the line of march for other portions of 
for highways, $4000, for support of poor, $2000; | the body. 


By washing the ears in a decoction of 
tobacco they could be easily destroyed, and the 


The town voted to petition the Legislature! animal freed from them, until furnished by com- 


for a city charter. 


Much other business was transacted, when the 


meeting adjourned to the first Monday in April. 


The Hermit of Montville. 


Mr. Barrett of the Portland ‘*Olive Leaf,” says 


the Banner, is journeying east, and gives sketches 
of his observations by the way. Visiting Mont- 


ing in contact with others that had them to spare. 


Freemay H. Morse was elected Mayor of 
Bath at the recent municipal election in that city. 











Fartat accioent. Mr. Thomas Foley, of this 
city, lost his life, yesterday afternoon, under the 
following circumstances. He was digging under 
a bank, on Middle street, when it eae: covering 


ville, in Waldo County, he gives an account of a| him entirely with a mass of frozen earth. He 
Hermit that formerly inhabited a cave on Hogs- | was immediately extricated, but was so badly in- 


Back mountan. We never heard of him before. 

«This spot is made peculiarly interesting for 
having once been the residence of a celebrated 
Hermit, who was much beloved and respected for 
his virtues. He came into Montville when a 
young man, and here spent his remaining days, 
having lived, as is said, over eighty years. His 
former residence was a cave inhabited only by 
himself, his dog and a tame otter. He was quite 
a hunter, and also devoted much of his time to 
the cultivation of a little piece of land, from which 
he raised enough for himself and his domestic 
animals, besides the little he sold for money, 
which he is said to have secreted in a horn; but 
this last story of this eccentric character is but a 
report; likewise another concerning his copying 
the Bible, entire, upon bark. A stump, the hollow 
of which he lined with clay, afterwards burnt 
hard as brick, answered for his oven. When the 
people began to settle around him near this moun- 
tain, he removed to a southern part of the town, 


riched by careful cultivation ; but he was so troub- 
led with his favorite musk-rats that it did not 
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jured that he died in about two hours. He was 
a native of Ireland, but had lived in this place for 
many years, and bore the reputation of a kind 
hearted and upright man. He leaves a wife and 
a large family of children to mourn his Joss. 
[Bath Tribune, 9th. 


Fire. Between !1 and 12 o’clock last night, 
fire was discovered issuing from the u part 
of the large building in the rear of the U. States 
Hote], owned by Mr. Stephen Emerson and oc- 
eupied by him as a blacksmith shop, and on the 
second floor by Mr. Joseph Hodgkins, carriage 
painter. The building was nearly destroyed, 
together with the tools and stock of Mr. Hodgkins. 
Mr. Hodgkins had an insurance, but we did not 
learn the amount. Mr. Emerson had no in- 
surance. [Portland Advertiser. 








Narrow escape. As Mrs. Harriet Pung, of 
Mount Desert, was crossing the N. E. harbor on 
the ice, on Friday last, on her return from a call 
on a neighbor on the opposite side of the harbor, 
when near the shore, she fell through the ice, 
which had become broken into cakes. Unfortu- 
nately, she was alone, and her cries for assistance 








our interest, not less than our duty, to remain 
The New- | Strictly neutral ; while our geographical position, 


. 'the genius of our institutions and our people, the 
ark Advestiser of Monday says that among the ladvancing spirit of civilization, and above all, the 


pure letters Teoetved in that city, from the | dictates of religion, direct us to the cultivation of 
Pacifie by the Crescent City, is one, which the | peaceful and friendly relations with all other 
editor has seen, mentioning a painfal rumor that | owers. It is to be hoped that no international 
Messrs. Newman and Pomeroy, clergymen of the | question can now arise, which a Government, 
Methodist and Baptist churches, had been mur- confident in its own strength, and resolved to 


; ; protect its own just rights, may not settle by wise 
mi 4 the gold region. The letter is of the negotiation; and iteminently becomes a govern- 
atest date. 


ment like our own, founded on the morality and 
An Irishman on being told to grease a wagon | intelligence of its citizens, and upheld by their 
returned in about an hour afterwards, and said | *Mfections, to exhaust every resort of honorable 


’ diplomacy before appealing to arms. In the con- 
“I’ve greased every part of the wagon but them | “'P ; , 
tithe where the whesls hang on.” duct of our foreign relations, I shall conform to 


these views, as I believe them essential to the 
Arming Emigrants to California. The Wash-| best interest and the true honor of the country. 
ington Union of Tuesday states that on the last} The appointing power vested in the President, 
night of the session of Congress, $50,000 was | ™Pvses ape Send A ym r far as 
iated for an additional” purchase from the | penalte Senet names ;s Gham EO RSNNEY, 
Sppenyee ae gm ; capacity, and fidelity indispensable pre-requisites 
inventor of Colt’s improved repeating pistols; and | to the bestowal of office, and the absence of either 
that a joint resolution was adopted instructing the | of these qualities shall be deemed sufficient cause 
Secretary of War to furnish these arms to emi- | for removal. 
grants going to California, at the government cost| __!t shall be my study to recommend such con- 
slows. stitutional measures to Congress, as may be ne- 
P . 4 cessary and proper to secure encouragement and 
A short time since, in Hartfordshire, England, | protection to the great interests of agriculture, 
were written on a grave rail these lines:— commerce, and manufactures, to improve our 
‘Remember me as you pass by, rivers and harbors, to provide for the speedy ex- 
As you are now, so once was 1; tinguishment of the public debt, to enforce a strict 
Therefore prepare to follow me.” accountability on the part of all officers of the 
Underneath some one wrote— government, and the utmost economy in all public 
“To follow you I’m not content expenditures. But it is for the wisdom of Con- 
Unless I knew which way you went.” gress itself, in which all legislative powers are 
The Accomac Oyster War. The Virginia| vested by the Fei . regulate these and 
House of Delegates on Saturday, passed a . | other matters of domestic policy. . 
dew tadiiientin a cQuvend red : ; an I shall look with confidence to the enlightened 
nd oa piace at the is-| patriotism of that body, to adopt such measures 
posal of the civil authorities of Accomac county, | of conciliation as may harmonize conflicting in- 
oye hundred muskets and four pieces of six-pound | terests, and tend to perpetuate that Union which 
cannon, to enforce the oyster Jaws of the State. | should be the paramount object of our hopes and 


The express with the President’s inaugural affections. In any sotion caloulated to promote 


an object so near the heart of every one who truly 
address, was run from Boston to Portland, 110 leona hie country, I will zealously unite with the 
miles, in two hours and forty-three minutes. 


co-ordinate branches of the government. — 
Comfort. ‘Is there any danger of the boa In conclusion, I congratulate you, my fellow 


constrictor biting me!”’ asked a visiter at the Zoo- citizens, mpon the high tate of prosperity to 


; °° | which the goodness of Divine Providence has con-* 
logical Gardens. ‘‘Not the least marm,”’ replied | ducted ot" oodianes country. Let us invoke a 


the showman, ‘‘he never bites—he swallows his {continuance of the same Protecting Care which 
wittles whole.”” * has led us from small beginnings to the eminence 
Another Washington Mi The Vir-/%° this day occupy, let us seek to deserve 


ow ; ; that continuance by prudence and moderation in 
ginia Legislature has passed a bill to erecta mon- | our councils ; by well directed attempts to assuage 


ument to Washington, on Capitol Square, Rich- 
mond. In the House of Delegates, it very appro- 
priately passed on the 22d, the anniversary of his 
birth-day 


Cler gymen murdered in California. 





The officers of the army of 1812 have hada 
meeting at Washington to testify their respect to| Rumonen Execurrve Nominations. The Sen- 
Gen. Taylor. They boast of having had three |#* - sms —_ 9th over yale 4 when 44 

: was expected wor. made 
Awe oer tgmmeeat septate , Ministers to Spain, Chili Russia, and of a 

French trees, ‘The value of fruit trees recently | Charge d’ Affairs to Sweden. 
imported at Boston, in the Versailles, from Havre,} Mr. Wh aw of Virginia, it is said, has been 
was 19,509 francs, $3,628 73. i inister to Spain. 

= Mr. Philip Greeley, it is said, 

Burnt To Deatn. We learn from the Calais | nated Collector of the Customs at Boston. 
Journal that two young men, between the 
seventeen and eighteen years, were burnt to 
in a logging camp on the W : 
was the son of Mr. Charles Ross, of St. David, the 
other a son of Mr. Merrill Witcher of St. Patrick 

other 
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diately in their rear was filled by the late Speaker, | and the Republic ef Mexico, of the 2d day of 
Clerk, and Members of the House of Represent-| February, 1848. . 
atives and Members elect of the House. The! Aa act for the relief of the forward officers of 
ladies and other persons admitted into the Senate | the late exploring expedition. 

Chamber, occupied the steps and the residue of | —— 

the Portico; while the crowd thronged in front, a| Joint resolutions relative to evidence in applica- 
perfect ocean of heads. All things having been | tions for pensions by widows of deceased soldiers, 
arranged, Gen. Taylor arose and delivered his | under the act of July 2ist, 1848. 

address, after which the oath of office was ad-| Joint resolutions for the relief of pursers in the 
ministered to him by the Chief Justice of the| navy as to expenditures made in pursuance of 
United States. orders during the war with Mexico. 

The address having been concluded, and the Joint resolution directing that the government 
oath of office administered, the members of the | of Russia be supplied with certain volumes of the 
Senate, preceded by the Vice President, Secreta-| Narrative of the lipliting Expedition in liea of 
ry and Sergeant-at-Arms, returned to the Senate | those which were lost at sea. 

Chamber. | A resolution for the appointment of regents in 

The vast concourse assembled in front of the| the Smithsonian Institution. 

Capitol, now began to disperse; and, in less than | A resolution relating to the compensation of 
an hour, thousands of persons were hurrying | persons appointed to deliver the votes for president 
from Washington. The day was clear, and well! and vice president of the United States to the 
suited tothe august ceremony. [Neal's Gazette. | president of the Senate. 

A resolution authorizing the secretary of war 


Strange and Awful Tragedy. | to furnish arms and ammunition to persons emigra- 

Gun of ten meee oe aatahle eee ever | Uns to the territories of Oregon, California, and 
heard of to gestroy by poison the whole family of | ~ — | h bli 

Mr. Benjamin Blaisdell, of New Boston, N. H.,| “°° ee oe Fee 

occurred a few weeks since. In company with | o ae euageging the caime 4. ©. 

another gentleman | visited the family on the 5th aes — 


a my epee «neg Mr. Blaisdell and his, Cuonera on Board a CaLirornia sup. The 


: ;.| ship Architect, Captain G which left New 
S ‘ p Architect, Captain Gray, which 
Oe as a igea wided pidios Mr, Blaidel’s Orleans Rn the 20th e Januar on agg er 
- = md was cen at se Fe y ati- 
taken suddenly ill, and after remaining in an un- aa a 25, longitude ~ ’ we : the Uns a ned 
gant: Mos ea & ye — — | warian, which arrived at Baltimore. A letter 
‘ P Prater San A - meare tan] Capt. Gray, of the Architect, states that six 
the 18th of February Mr. ‘Bisisdell’s gon, a child of his passengers had died of Cholera, viz 
about <- —_s was taken sick in the same Captain C. L. Knight, second cabin; Richard 
way, and died in twelve hours after. A physi-| oanor, Steward; L. Creamet, second cabin; M. 
cian was called, who declared that the child must| 1) (-5.' first cabin: E. A. Higwins. second evbin. 
have been poisoned. Noone was then suspected | 6" 8 (Grigin. second cabin = 
of ‘administering ‘the poison, neither could any| “4 t,e date of the letter the sickness had ceased 
traces of it be found in the house. The evening 4 all wese well en heasd : 
of the day on which the child was buried, Mr.| °° ** “re “eb 08 Board. 
and Mrs. Blaisdell sat dowa to their tea, but soon 
desisted from drinking it on account of its unusu-| comes to us in a postscript to a letter from Sian- 
al and disagreeable flavor. They were immedi-| ford. The letter is dated March 5, and the post- 
ately taken unwell. A physician was called who script was probably added Wednesday morning. 
pronounced them poisoned. They were very| On this day a man by the name of James uM. 
sick during the night, but their lives were saved Phillips was found dead in a back road, but sel- 
with great difficulty. dom traveled, in Sanford. An inquest has set on 
A few days since, the whole mystery of the| the body two days, but have not been able as yet 
affair came out as follows: A girl, by the name} to determine by what means he came to his eid. 
of Letitia Page, from 23 to 25 years of age, had! He came from Lawrence, Mass., on Saturday 
been living in the family from early childhood 88/ jast, where he had worked since December last, 
the ado ated daughter of the old lady, Mrs. Blais- as an Iron Machinist, as appears by some receipts 
dell. For the last six years she has worked 12} found upon him. He was seen to bave several 
the Cotton Mills at ester and Nashua.| bank bills on Saturday night—some of them ten 
Soms weeks since she came up from Nashua to! dollar bills. A two dollar bill only, and seventy 
spend a short time in Mr. Blaisdell’s family, and | cents in change were found on him. Some sus- 


to make eee for marriage. Soon after lay brought him to his end.”’ 
Mr. B. and his wife were taken sick she left to a [Saco Union. 


visit a family in Goffstown, who were living on a iia PEROT Sa oa 
farm formerly owned and occupied by Mr. Blais-| Deatn rrom Cutorororm. The inmates of 
dell. At this time Mr. B. had some suspicions| the house of Mrs. Binney, in Mt. Vernon street, 
of her. He went to see her on the subject, but | were a good deal startled yesterday morning by 
she persisted that she was innocent. But a few | the announcement that one of the servants, named 
days since she returned to Mr. B’s in New Bos-| Abby Pennock, a chambermaid, 17 years old, had 
ton, and confessed to him and his wife that she} been found dead in her bed, It seems that she 
was guilty of poisoning them all with morphine, | slept in the room with two other female servants. 
whi On the night previous to her death, she retired a 
little earlier than the other servants who had not 
the Jeast suspicion of her death till they went to 
the bed in the morning to awaken her. She was 
lying with a h ief impregnated with chlo- 
collect it, especially if Mr. B. and | rofurm pressed against the nostrils; and a bottle 
were out of the way. This note she | contai chloroform was found in the bed. A 
before she made the confession, but| number of physicians were called in, who made a 
i indivi post mortem examination of the body. The 
\ pees was that she died by the imprudent use 


chloroform, which caused congestion of the 
in. It is stated that the deceased had once 


taken the chloroform while under a ical op- 

eration, and that she expressed herself delighted 

with its effects, and said that she should like to 

take it often. She wasanative of Keene, N. H., 
bore an irreproachable character. 

- [Boston Traveller. 


Fine ww Cazats. At about half past four 
o'clock, in the morning of the 3d inst. a fire broke 
out in Union Mills in Ong pore wea 
burnt to the ‘ Were ow 
ce whiddin, Waite te Hall, and cho lous io 
estimated at not less than $15,000. a were 
insured. It is thought to be the work of an 
iary, as y have not been in operation for 
A quantity of timber was also con- 








Man Founp peap. The following information 
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Che Muse. 


From the Home Journal. 
HOME. 
Thon, whose every hour 
Is spent in home’s green bower, 
Where love like golden fruit o’erhanging grows, 
Where friends to thy soul sweet, 
United, circling, meet, 
As lapping leaves, that form the entire rose; 
Thank thy God well—soon from this joy, thy day 
Passes away. 
Thoo, at whose household fire, 
Still sits thine aged sire, 
An angel guest with lore as those of old; 
Make thy young children’s care 
That crown of hoary bair 
Which the calm heavens love as they behold! 
Soon, soon the glory of that sunset ray 
Passes away. 


Thon, from whose household nooks 
Peep forth gay, gleaming locks, 

Those ‘‘fairy-heacs’’ shot up from opening flowers, 
With wondrous perfume filled, 
The fresh, the undistilled, 

The overflowing bliss that childhood showers: 
Praise Him who gave, and at whose word their stay 

Passes away. 


Thou, with another heart 
United, though apart, 

As two close stars that mingling shine but one ; 
Whose pleasant pathway lies 
*Neath tender, watchful eyes, 

Where love shines clearer than the morning sun; 
Praise God for life, that in such soft array 


Passes away. 





More—more—thou hast yet more! 
These, thy heart’s treasured store 

Transferred to heaven may win immortal birth, 
With radiant seraphs there 
May tune ambrosial air 

To ever-glorying hymns of praise, while earth, 
Like lingering music from some harper grey 

Passes away. 


COMMON SENSE. 


She came among the glittering crowd— 
A maiden fair, without pretence— 
And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly, ‘*Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 

Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather— ® 
And when they sneered, she simply said, 

“I dress according to the weather.’’ 


They argued long, and reasoned loud 
Indubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 

While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Satarn— 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for ber pattern. 
And so she said, “Excuse me, friends, 
I find all have their proper places, 
And Common SeXse shoub| stay at home, 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 


Che Atory-Celler. 











THE REMAPO PASS." 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY E. OAKES SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


“For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.””—HaLigcn. 


The summer of 1781 opened with a better 
prospect ot success to the cause of human free- 
dom, than even its most enthusiastic supporters 
had dared to anticipate. It was evident to all 
that the war, protracted to more than seven years, 
must soon be brought to a close; that a handful 
of people, who had so long struggled and bled 











for their country, must soon cease from their toil, 
or lose the hope of emancipation, the cherished 
desire to become a nation; for cold, and hunger, 
and nakedness had dogged the footsteps of war, 
and threatened to annihilate them altogether. 

We are called a braggart people, where Fourth | 
of July orations are one universal out-break of | 
national laudation. Let it be so. We, who in 

our day of small things, when we were held in 

derision by our foes, and when we, even to the | 
truest and stoutest hearts among us, seemed but | 
the Foriorn Hope in the vanguard of a disenthrall- 
ed people—we, who then despaired not, and final- 
ly triumphed, have a right to glory in the past, a| 
right to raise our shout of exultation the length 

and breadth of our fair inheritance, that our chil- 

dren hearing, may learn to emulate the actions, 

which hath made us great as a people. 

Thanks to the living God, that it was not amid 
the stinted and down-trodden nations of the old 
world, that we were called to achieve a national- 
ity, else might the fate of France, of Poland, and 
of Greece, have been ours; made sanguinary by 
unaccustomed liberty, we might have rivalled the 
ferocious Parisian; or hemmed in by overwhelm- 
ing powers, have been dismembered and scattered; 
and }eft to nations, what the torso of a Hercules 
is amid the feebler proportions of statuary; or 
again be suffered to exist only because helpless 
and protected. 

No, the whole world had been verging to that 
point when a nation should be born ina day. 
Men from all parts of Europe, capable of feeling 
a wrong, or of appreciating a good, had sought a 
new portion of the great earth, whose magnificent 
features and uncontaminated soil were designed 
to cast the human rffind into a fresher and larger 
mould. Whether impelled by religion, philan- 
thropy, commerce, or the mere love of adventure 
—whatever the motive for going forth, the fact 
argued a courage and individuality of character 
which must have left its impress upon the genera- 
tions succeeding. From Maine to Georgia it was 
the same; Huguenot or Puritan, Cavalier or 
Burgher, each carried the seeds of anew order of 
things, each learned to spurn oppression as mon- 
strous to the soil. The necessities of their con- 
dition had taught them self-reliance, and this self- 
reliance had imparted a sturdy manfulness able to 
stand for the right. 

Now the battle-cry of Lexington had been 
echoed and re-echoed from North to South. Each 
and every State had been watered with the blood 
of the Patriot; saered and holy were the drops 
which baptized the land to eternal freedom—the 
ashes of cities—little ones, it is true, but hereaf- 
ter to shake the earth like Lebanon—the ashes of 
our towns and villages had ascended in the face of 
heaven to call down the day of retribution. A 
needy and ill-equipped and ill-disciplined army, 
an army of boys, indeed—for it is well known 
that every true patriot sent forth his household 
cheerfully to the contest, and striplings of sixteen 

, and eighteen crowded the ranks—had made them- 
selves heard in many a hard-contested field.— 
Bunker Hill and Bennington, Saratoga, Trenton 
and Camden, were but the higher points in the 
mounds of our battle-fields, and now it remained 
to strike the final blow which should decide at 
once the fate of the country. 

It was evident that whatever might be the re- 
sult, the feelings of our people had been too fully 
outraged for anything like sympathy to exist 
between us and our oppressors. We must be 
totally and rene | from them asa gov. 
ernment, or be to that unnatural complai- 
sance enforced by power over unwilling minds, 





ments of revenge, are liable at any moment to 
break forth, or if subdued, having the effect to 
harden and brutalize the national character. 

The campaign of the Southern army under 
Greene, had been, on the whole, favorable to our 
canse, and though Fabian in the greater part of 
its movements, had not failed to give evidence of 
power. The allied French forces were ready to 
co-operate wherever the wisdom of Washington 
should direet; and it remained for him to decide 
whether his movements should threaten Sir Henry 
Clinton in his position at New York, or be direct- 
ed against the vaunting Cornwallis, who had sta- 
tioned himself at the two points of Yorktown and 
Gloucester. The stress of the times, the evident 
crisis of events, which now became apparent, 
rendered the greatest circumspection requisite; as 
the least false step might plunge the army into 
disaster and ruin. It wasa period of terrible and 
intense anxiety; on its issue depended the fate of 
the country, and the hopes of the patriot. The 
skillful management of events should prove wheth- 
er the past had been the disorderly, accidental 
movements of a restless and turbulent class of 
men, opposed tothe wholesome discipline of gov- 
ernment, or had been the wise, concentrated and 
resolute action of a people, determined at all 
hazards to hold fast to the prerogatives of free- 
men. 

The calm mind of Washington took in all with 
its rare comprehensiveness, and came to results 
at once wise and for the general good. Hitherto, 
his movements had been such as to lead Sir Henry 
Clinton to suppose that New York would be the 
unquestioned point of attack; and the impression 
had been given to our own army, so that the 
taking of New York had become the familiar 
gossip of thecamp. It had been thus determined 
by a council of officers; but the subsequent rein- 
forcement of the English army at the above 
named place, together with certain operations of 
the French fleet, had introduced a new feature, 
and led toa change of measures, a change known 
only to the few, and studiously concealed from 
the army at large. 


CHAPTER It. 


For here amid these woods did he keep count, 
Before whose mighty soul the common crowd 
Of heroes, who alone for Fame have fought, 
Are like the patriarch’s sheaves to heaven's chosen 
bowed— 
He, who his country’s eagle taught to soar, 
And fired those stars, which shine o’er every shore. 
Horrman. 


Anxious as was the period of which we are 
treating, it was, as we have said, one full of hope. 
The revolt of the Pennsylvania militia at Morris- 
town, and the subsequent mutinous rising of the 
Jersey corps, while they for a moment spread 
dismay through the country, and increased the 
already overwhelming burdens of the Commander- 
in-Chief, had yet a bright side, and served to de- 
velop into stronger light the noble .materials of 
which the army wasmade. ‘Though importuned 
with the most flattering offers of pardon and 
emolument from the British, their liberty and ex- 
emption from military service fully guaranteed, 
they not only rejected such proposals, but delivered 
the emissaries of Sir Henry Clinton up to the 
Commander to be dealt with according to the 
usages of war. They loved the cause and the 
country none the less, but goaded by suffering, 
had resolved to start Congress from its lukewarm- 
ness in regard to them. 

Seveére as was the crisis to the country at large, 
the individual trial was most heavily felt by 
Washington himself. He saw that another such 
winter would sink the hepes of the country. 
Added to these emergencies, the aid of the French 
naval power hed been far from efficient or saluta- 
ry. There certainly had been too much disposi- 
tion for independent action; a latent feeling of 
vanity prompting to single trials of prowess be- 
tween English and French arms, rather than com- 
bined and cencentrated co-operation with the tac- 
tics of our own army. Washington felt all this, 
and by the most strenuous efforts, and the most 
skillful reasoning, counteracted the evil. He la- 
bored day and night, vigilant for every depart- 
ment of interest, and sustaining a correspondence, 
wonderful alike for its voluminousness and ability. 

He had now concerted a plan of operations re- 
markable for adroitness and completeness, the 
features of which demanded the utmost powers 
of concealment on the part of all entrusted with 


the details; a concealment so well sustained, that | 


to this day the whole matter is half shrouded in 
mystery, and now that we are able to look back 
to its entire success, we are compelled to regard 
the whole as superhuman: that something beyond 
mere human skill and forethought were requisite 
to bring about measures embracing so many con- 
tingencies, the favorable action of so many agents 
considered fortuitous, and the exact subordination 
of so many parts to the whole—such were cer- 
tainly the features of the remarkable events pre- 
ceding the attack of the allied armies upon the 
encampment of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

At this time Washington and his staff occupied 
a low stone building in the village of Newburgh, 
@ spot venerated yet as the head-quarters of Wash- 
ington. A place so sacred should be the Mecca 
of the region, where young and old should repair 
to reillume the ashes of patriotism or to enkindle 
its fire. Here, before a plain walnut table cov- 
ered with diagrams and despatches, sat the Com- 
mander-in-Chief late at night, maturing the plans 
of the coming eventful campaign. Absorbed and 
anxious as he was, there was a singular repose 
upon the fine features as they were bent over his 
task. An iron lamp, suspended from the ceiling, 
cast the light upon the top of the head, revealing 
its most classical and harmonious proportions, the 
hair slightly thinned about the temples, and fleak- 
ed with the touches of frost. As the light stole 
downward, leaving a halo upon the scarcely con- 
tracted and noble brow, it showed the thoughtful 
depth of the clear, almost melancholy eye, and 
left the strongly compressed lips nearly in shadow. 

As he perused a paper his hand instinctively 
grasped his chin, not with a philosophic touch as 
we see in the pictures of Franklin, but with a 
firm grasp, the fingers spread upon the side of the 
cheek and throat, an attitude which indicated, not 
only a firmness of general character, but a con- 
centration of purpose for the present contingency.* 

He had just received despatches from General 
Lee, by the way of Morristown, where a portion 
of the northern army was located, by which he 
learned that Sir Henry Clinton, anticipating an 
attack of the allied arms upon the city of New 
York, had withdrawn a part of the forces of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown—this, too, at atime when 
the army of General Greene was making its way 
to the north. Washington saw at once the im- 
portance of a change of operations. The Amer- 
ican troops, suffering and enfeebled, were ill able 
to compete with a superior and high spirited foe, 








mander of the French Fleet, 

to the Chesapeake. 
a inmates wre ee were vat wf 
ber, except the personal friend and aid 
ington, oo accomplished Hamilton, who walked 
back and forth under the piazza, waiting till the 
labors of the great man should cease. As he thus 
moved, occasionally immerging into the moon- 
light, and looking out upon the broad waters of 
the Hudson heaving up silver wavelets to the 
night, he looked less like the counsellor of a 
statesman and soldier, than a young cavalier whose 
gallant bearing betrayed the dreams of ambition, 
and whose silken curls and intellectual head, told 
that whether in lady’s bower, or tented field, or 
stirring forum, the proudest of those dreams might 
well be realized. 

A slight signal from within called him to the 
side of the Commander-in-Chief. 

‘Hamilton, I see nothing wanting to our entire 
success but one further step to ensure the delusion 
of Clinton, and which may induce him to with- 
draw the fleet from the Chesapeake.” 

“True,” returned the other, ‘an intercepted 
messenger will do this.”’ 

‘That is the point. Can we procure one trusty 
and willing?” 

Hamilton shrugged his shoulders. ‘*We have 
trusty men in abundance, dear General—but a 
solitary man to risk the certain hazard of a score 
of bullets requires peculiar mettle.” 

Washington’s hand had been for some moments 
pressed over his lips so that the expression there 
could not be detected; but the fine, open counte- 
nance of Hamilton, betrayed a pang, which might 
have been a foretaste of his subsequent doom. 
He leaned his head upon the table, and sinking 
his forehead into the palm of his hand, both were 
a moment silent. 

‘Tt must be done, Hamilton,”’ said Washing- 
ton in a low voice. 

‘T have been thinking of one, a noble fellow, 
crossed in love, too, which will make him indif- 
ferent to the future, at least for a while. It isn’t 
necessary to tel] him more than that he is to take 
papers a certain route, to a certain destination.” 

This time Washington's features contracted 
sharply, and his face assumed that rigid aspect 
we so often see in drawings of him. 

‘Tt is the necessity of war, Hamilton: every 
man must take his life in his hands in times like 
these.”’ 

“T am thinking Blanch is just the man—you 
may have seen him with me, a fine, handsome 
youth, who has taken the wrong side in the was, 
according to his tory mistress.’’ 

‘‘Itis necessary to use despatch—by to-morrow 
we must be on the move.”’ 

“*T make no doubt Blanch is awake now; there 
is nothing so wakeful as your discomforted lover. 
I will send for him directly—and it may be we 
shall do double service—one to the country first; 
and, secondly, awake his freakish lady to a sense 
of what she is in a fair train of losing.”’ 

The young man spoke lightly, but the estima- 
tion in which he held Wendell Blanch showed 
conclusively that the best spirit, both for man and 
country, lurked beneath. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Yet nerve thy spirit for the proof, 
And blanch not at thy chosen Jot; 
The timid good may stand aleof— 
The sage may frown—yet fuint thou not. 


Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again: 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers.—BryantT. 


A short time served to usher the young man 
into the presence of Washington. He was a 
|mere youth, with an oval face, as yet ungraced by 
a beard, and brown wavy hair clustering abun- 
dantly about his high, but somewhat narrow fore- 
head. Brows as fairly defined as those of a girl 
overlooked a full grey eye, which appeared black 
in the shadow of its long curved lashes. A nose 
slightly aquiline gave an appearance of spirit toa 
face which otherwise might have seemed too 
gentle—he was tal! and lightly made, with an air 
at once proud, yet respectable. 

Washington regarded the youth with an evi- 
dent look of surprised admiration, and then 
| glanced almost reproachfully at Hamilton, as if 

he would say ‘‘the sacrifice is too great.’”’ It 
may be that the shadow of the unfortunate Andre, 
| so justly, but painfully doomed, flitted before his 
_mind’s eye—whatever it might have been, he 
| stayed to affix his signature to a document, which 
he did, and then pushed the paper aside. Look- 
ing steadfastly in the face of the yowith, he be- 
gan— 

‘Tt is no ordinary man that must serve on this 
occasion. You remember the devotion of Ser- 
| geant Champ!” 

Blanch started with something like impatience, 
and answered with a boldness and promptitude 
which carried its own charm. 

‘‘General, we al] love and reverence you—there 
is not one in the ranks who is not ready to lay 
down his life first for his country, next for your 
excellency—but to save time, I must declare, I 
for one can go on no service that will cast a stain 
upon my good name.”’ 

Washington now gave a gesture of impatience. 
‘*Young man—I honor your sentiments. In or- 
dinary times they are essential—but now we need 
men who can forget all—forget kindred and 
friends, for country.’’ 

Turning to Hamilton he continued, “Time 
wears—can you divine nothing further?’’ 

Hamilton touched the shoulder ‘of Blanch, and 
they turned to the window, while Washington 
followed them with his eyes, his face assuming 
an expression of intense melancholy—both were 
eminently beautiful—both in the flush of youth, 
and as they stood in the pale light of the moon, 
there was something still and unearthly in their 
sharp outlines, as if “coming events cast their 
shadows before’’ and invested each with a strange 
interest. 

Hamilton would have spoken—but Blanch lean- 
ed his shoulder against the window frame, and 
with a faint smile broke the silence— 

“Say nothing, my friend. Washington has 
made the only available plea. Let me have ten 
minutes for thought. Call me when they are 
past.” 

Obeying the first warm impulse of his generous 





him to a degree of tenderness, and the first gush- 
ings of emotion went forth to his mistress. True, 
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the cause 8o dear to the heart of Blanch as ‘‘re- 
bellious, treasonable, and insane’’—more than 
this: they, the supporters thereof, they, the half- 
clad and half-starving army, who had left the 
peace and the comforts of home, to march and 
ccountermarch before a nobly equipped foe, to 
watch and fight and die—aye, die and be forgot- 
ten, leaving only the result of the conflict to 
brighten the hereafter—men like these Katrina 
had stigmatized as a ‘ridiculous rabble,”’ ‘*a host 
of ragamuffins,’’ who must soon grace the gibbet 
in return for their folly. 

Blanch thought of these things bitterly—and 
his love waned as he recalled the scornful curve 
of her prétty lip, and the flashing of her bright 
eye coupled with words like these. He remem- 
bered that she had intimated that more than one 
British officer, (who had found the way to the 
house of her tory father) had spoken of himself 
with approval, and that wealth and promotion 
might both be his by a change of service. He 
felt no temptation here, rather a bitter seorn for 
himself, that anything should lurk about him, by 
which another should dare couple with him so 
base a thought. No, insignificant, as he might 
be, he was all freedom’s; doubly so when peril 
and shame were heaped upon her cause—doubly 
so when his own hopes were baffled. 

Then appeared the image of Katrina, as she 
had sometimes appeared, gentle, winning, and 
most womanly, and his mood softened. ‘She is 
worth the winning,”’ he said to himself, “but I 
must not through her learn to despise myself.” 

Suddenly the thought of his mission flashed 
like a pang through his nerves. He was as yet 
unaware of its precise import—he had only learn- 
ed that some one superior to the ordinary soldier 
was necessary to sacrifice somewhat for the pub- 
lic good. 'Thencame the images of Nathan Hale, 
of Hayne, of Adre, and others whose deaths 
had been such that the mothers that bore them 
might well shriek aghast, as if the shame of the 
mode might leave its blighting shame upon the 
soul, and forever blend shame with their memo- 
ries. ‘True, these were ennobled by the act which 
cast a temporary degradation about them—the fa- 
tal tree was to them the cross, by which they had 
elevated the sentiment of patriotism to a sublimity 
second only to the greater one of religion—yet 
there stood the martyr men before him—scoffed, 
dishonored, helpless, strong only for the land to 
which each owed his allegiance. 


A cold sweat started to his pores, and his arms 
fell to hie side at the greatness of the sacrifice, 
nor was even he aware how the kindling embers 
of love of country were burning within him as 
these terrible images floated before him. Had 
not a price been set upon the head of Washington 
himself? Did not all the leaders of the Revolu- 
tion act with this terrible alternative before them! 
Capture or defeat, the failure of the cause, and 
the stout men who made up the Congress of the 
people—Washington himself, the great, the 
revered—would each and all hang from the gal- 
lows tree, as the bones of Coligny, Cromwell, 
and others of the truly great have done before 
them, making that hallowed which was designed 
for a type of shame. 

As thus he stood, he was roused by the excla- 
mation of Hamilton, who had approached unper- 
ceived; **My God, this must not be,’’ escaped 
from his lips, as he marked the deadly paleness of 
his friend. 

Blanch was instantly aroused. ‘‘I have de- 
cided,”’ he said, laying his hand in that of Hamil- 
ton, and they entered the presence of Washing- 
ton. Here each seated himself silently before the 
table. At length Blanch broke the silence by 
saying, “I am ready for whatever you require.” 

‘*‘To-morrow,”’ replied Washington, and his 
voice, though even in its firm tones, had a touch 
of huskiness unwouved w him, “I shall have a 
series of papers in readiness, which I desire to 
transmit to General Lee, by the way of Morris- 
town.’’ Blanch looked up with a smile of sur- 
prise, as if the torturing ordeal which he had just 
passed in his own mind, had been a weak and 
childish waste of power, and he simply asked, 

‘*Am I to know the nature of these despatch- 
est”? 

Washington’s eyes were fixed upon the papers 
before him, as he replied, 

**They contain details respecting the anticipa- 
ted attack of the allied armies upon the City of 
New York.” 

Blanch: threw himself back in his chair with 
the air of one overwhelmed with intense self-dis- 
gust, and which for the moment bore down all 
other considerations. 

‘*This is a mere boy’s task, your excellency, I 
had foolishly nerved myself for a great sacrifice.” 

**You will secure the papers carefully about 
your person, descend the Hudson in the rear of 
the mountains; leaving them upon your left, you 
will follow the gorge of the Highlands, through 
the Cleave of the Remapo, ordering your time so 
that you will do this before daybreak.”’ 

While Washington spoke this slowly and dis- 
tinctly, Blanch arose to his feet, amazed at what 
he heard. 

**The Pass is in the hands of the enemy!” he 
at length ejaculated. 

Washington had resumed his pen, and seemed 
unconscious of the presence of the speaker, while 
Blanch stood as if plunged in reverie, with his 
eyes fixed upon the unchanging aspect of Wash- 
ington ; but no vague and dreamy reverie wasted 
the faculties of Wendell Blanch, as he thus stood; | 
they were all keenly alive in disentangling the 
maze of thought spread out before him. Strange 
and bewildering surmises crowded upon him, as 
to the motives of the Commander-in-Chief. What 
could they be?! Was he—the noble—the true 
—the devoted, after all—. No—no—the ingen- 
uous blush of youth mantled his cheek, as the 
startling and unworthy thought darted across his 
mind ; yet why expose his measures to the sure 
hazard of being known to the fue! The route 
prescribed was unusual, circuitous, and the Pass 
of the Remapo in the hands of the enemy. Why 
not take the back road further to the North, which 
had been constructed expressly for the use of the 
troops, in order to keep the communication open 
between West Point and the Jerseys! Unable to 
solve the enigma, he was still resolved to act. At 
length a bright flush cast itself over his face, and 
a sad smile played with it as he broke the painful 
silence 


‘I must double the ramparts of the enemy, take 
any quantities of winged lead, and be deprived of 
my papers.” 

Washington raised his head inpatiently, and 
answered in a deep, stern voice, = — 

‘Young man, your duty is to act in obedience 
to orders, not to talk.”’ 

Blanch bowed, but turning to Hamilton, he 
said, 
‘I shall be accounted a miserable dupe, a brag- 
gart fool ; be it so, one might choose a more chiv- 


The bitterness of this trifling struck to the heart 
of Hamilton, and he ventured a few low words to 
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present, at an end, he sat absorbed in his great 
plans, long after those who had obeyed his coun- 
sel had retired. 


CHAPTER Ty. 
Love peepe int warrior’s 
From t ap he here 


And the serried cpeamerand Oe 


And be a! his sal 

as aphy ae sliver b beam. —N.F. mee. 
It was yet the gray of the morning, when 
Wendell Blanch opened his mother’s door, to say 
afew words of greeting before he should start 
upon his mission. Early as it was, for it was 
scarcely four, the matron was already up, looking 
“to the ways of her household.”’ There was 
something extremely touching in the demeanor of 
the dames of the Revolutionary times. A sober 
earnestness which imparted a dignity and appro- 
priateness to all their movements. Dame Blanch 
was as yet young and unchanged by time; but 
devoted and happy in her domestic relations, self 
had become so secondary with her, as to rarely 
enter into her caleulations. No Jurkings of van- 
ity divided her singleness of duty, and no love of 
gossip interfered with the well-ordering of her 
peaceful household. As yet the children of the 
region Mad grown up with an instinctive perception 
of the harmonies of life, the excessive training 
of our modern times being as yet unknown; they 
were obedient and orderly, pious and brave, be- 
cause such was the atmosphere they breathed, 
and such the nutriment at their mother’s breast, 
but the how and the wherefore were questions as 
unnecessary as they were unheard of. 


Among these, the children of Dame Blanch 
stood pre-eminent for neatness and good behavior. 
The clear eyes of the mother were alive with 
affectionate interest in all their childish move- 
ments, and her own staid, gentle demeanor in- 
fused an unfailing element of harmony. ‘Tall 
and slender, her habitual attention to the wants 
of those about her, had given a slight stoop to 
her shoulders, not unbecoming, while the motions 
of her hands were of that wavy, directing kind, 
which we sometimes see in the old paintings, and 
which springs naturally from the habits of au- 
thority gently exercised. 


She stood now in her loose morning robe, just 
within the hall, and her maidens were passing 
back and forth taking the necessary orders for 
household labor. Pans and milk-pails glanced 
by, intermingled with the swing of short petti- 
coats, and the liberal gleams of tidy ankles. A 
pretty Dutch damsel, with a smart foot and co- 
quettish bodice, was counting out skeins of linen 
for the loom, which hung partly upon hers, and 
partly upon the arms of Dame Blanch. ‘The 
mother welcomed her son with a bright, open 
glance, and then with more speed than heretofore, 
she counted the remaining skeins, and gave them 
into the hands of the pretty Gertrude, who drop- 
ped a courtesy, which threw the brief skirt into 
some action, and then disappeared. Mother and 
son now entered the room together. 

**I have come, dear mother,’’ began the youth, 
‘‘only to say good morning. I must, within an 
hour, be on my way to Morristown, carrying de- 
spatches for the Commander-in-chief.”’ 

The mother laid her hand tenderly upon the 
shoulder of her son, and was silent. 

**T may be gone a few days, and I may not re- 
turn till the movements of the army decide upon 
further measures,”’ continued the youth. 

“That is, my son, till some decisive battle 
shall determine the fate of the country,”’ returned 
the mother. 

Blanch’s silence gave the assent, and she laid 
her hand upon the shoulder of her child. Blanch 
felt her trembling pulsations, and that, slight as 
was the external manifestation, it told of deep 
and intense anguish. She at length raised her 
head. ’ 

“IT am proud, Wendell, of the favor shown 
you by the good General, but in order to merit it 
do not risk too much a life so” 

Her voice ceased, and the sentence remained 
incomplete, but the young man knew what was 
meant by the tears that fell upon his shoulder, 
and which the thin dress of the season rendered 
palpable. ; 

“Country and friends, dear mother,”’ returned 
Blanch, after a pause; ‘I feel as if all that I can 
do, to yield my life even, were nothing to honor 
the one and prove my worthiness of the other.” 

A warm pressure of the mother’s arms was 
the only response. At this moment the horse of 
Wendell was brought to the door, and she lifted 
her head. 

“Go, my son, and God be with you,” she 
whispered, not daring to trust herself with an- 
other look at his face. 

Blanch was soon in the saddle, but as he turn- 
ed away from the house, his horse stumbled: 
‘*Lord a merey, massa, don’t you go,”’ cried Jake, 
the black attendant. ‘The horse feel ill-luck, 
oh, gorry, massa, wait;’’ and ranning on before, 
the good fellow went through a variety of gestic- 
ulations designed to avert any evii influence that 
might be in reserve. Gaily waving his hand, and 
waving kisses to the little ones whose heads now 
appeared at the various dormer windows, and 
whose little voices called him to return, he rode 
away. Passing down the principal street, it was 
natural that he should glance at the windows of 
old De Witt ashe went by. To his surprise 
Mistress Katrina was Jeaning from her chamber 
lattice, humming a gay air, as if all the world 
were as merry as herself. 

Blanch inclined himself from his saddle, and 
was about to pass on, when she accosted him. 

“How far do you ride, Mr, Blanch, so bright 
and early! Wait a bit, and I will have my pony 
and try a race with you.” 

Before he had time to reply, she darted away, 
and in a moment more was standing under the 
stoup, her light flaxen eurls tossed by the fresh 
morning air, and her cheek, into which the color 
of the peach glowed, and now flushed by coquet- 
ry, or it might have been a deeper feeling, the 
hue invaded for a moment brow and neck. 

**] fear I cannot share your race this morning,”’ 
said Blanch. ‘‘I am ordered upon service which 
admits of no delay.”’ 

‘And pray where do you go, Mr. Blanch, that 
you claim the right of incivility to a lady !”’ 

‘*Pardon me, Miss De Witt, my time is not 
my own now—it is pledged to the service of my 
country; but at some future day, may I not claim 
the promise of a morning ride with you !’’ 

The maiden slightly elevated her eye-brows, 
and tapped her foot lightly upon the step, as she 


replied— 

“In good faith, Mr. Wendell, I never know 
anything beyond the present moment, which I 
find abundantly pleasant.’’ There was a roguish 
sntile mingling with these words which induced 
the young man to dismount, and more than this, 
to take the hand of the little lady which he car- 
ried to his lips. 

‘‘Well, and where do you carry that fine horse 
of yours, good hunter, noble hunter;”’ and she 
lavished endearments upon the horse as if to pro- 
voke the spleen of its master. ‘‘Neow don’t 


might | take him deown to camp,’’ she laughed, her sil- 


his very accent assuming a nasal twang, a species of 





is to mine. You do not, 
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you cannot know the nobleness of the men who 
are stroggling to make our country free. You 
know not the blood, the sacrifice—God forbid 
that you should knew! but the time will come 
when it will be known, and then these men will 
seem little Jess than demi-gods,”’ 

Katrina looked up into his face so admiringly, 
even tenderly, with trembling lip, that had not 
the youth been filled with the magnitude of the 
sentiment which now absorbed him, he would 
have spoken more tenderly, and more in refer- 
ence tw his fair listener. ‘The maiden felt piqued, 
and topping her toe again upon the sill, she re- 
sponded in a gay voice— 

“Trath! Mr. Blanch—honor bright! I did 
not think you had been so eloquent. Did I not 
regard loyalty as the jewel of virtues, one indeed 
which holds all others in harmony, you might 
convert me to your new system of doctrines?’ 

“I know what you would imply, dear Katri- 
na;”’ this time the girl laid her hand upon the 
riding whip in the hands of her lover, and kept 
her lids bent downward—*] know you would 
say, that he who is disloyal to king, may be dis- 
loyal to love; is it not sot”’ 

Katrina Jooked up with her archest smile—‘‘I 
cannot make speeches and commentaries both; 
but, truth to say, we were so content and secure 
before this terrible war, and the English officers 
80 courteous, that really I see no good in killing 
them.” 

Blanch laughed heertily at the simplicity of 
this pretty speech, from pretty lips, and then 
said, 

‘Aye, if that is all, Katrina, we won't quar- 
rel. But now I know not when we shall meet 
again. Perhaps not till the fate of the country 
is decided.’’ 

A slight shade passed over the face of Katrina, 
which she chased away with her usual oddness— 
and she enquired— 








charge '’’—and she hummed in an under tone, 
the words of Yankee Doodle— 
“Pather and I went down to camp.” 

Blanch recoiled with real bitterness, and placed 
one foot in the stirrup— 

**Miss De Witt, God forbid that I should cross 
your path in the least. ‘There is not—there can 
be no sympathy between us !”’ 

Katrina’s fair brow reddened, and she even bit 
her lip—but the tears gushed to her eyes a mo- 
ment after. 

**Wendell, I dare say you are right. My sen- 
timent of loyalty is as strong as yours that you 
cal] patriotism. I like not this facility of change.”’ 

Blanch would have replied—he would have 


‘old De Witt was laid upon her shoulder, who 
drev’ her into the house, pouring out at the same 
time a mixture of Dutch, French, and English 
invective against herself, and the ‘‘renegade 
young rebel’’ as he was wont to call Blanch. 

Right glad was Wendell thus to have escaped 
the scrutiny of both mother and mistress, in re- 
gard to his destined mission. Neither had con- 
ceived of the peril he was about to encounter, 
and now that nothing lay before him but his duty 
to his country, he rede on with freer heart, losing 
his individual importance in the magnitude of the 
eause. Then he remembered the contempt of 
Katrina for this very cause, and again he felt 
himself a freer and stronger man, as he said to 
himself— 

‘Everything is contemptible—everything in 
life, in times like these, except the hopes of the 
freeman. I will forget her, as 1 do myself.’’ 

Then the tear of Katrina glistened before his 
mind’s eye, and he put spurs to his horse that he 
might waste the undue sensibility which it en- 
gendered by actign. 


gleam of a white handkerchief from the window 
—the young man paused an instant, waved his 
hand in the air, and then passed on, ready to 
meet peril—it might be death. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

Curtine it Snort. A certain barber of our 
town, having a great gift of gab, used to amuse 
his customers with his long yarns, while he went 
through his functions on their heads and faces. 
One day an old codger came in, took his seat, 
orders a shave and hair cut. The barber went to 
work, and began, at the same time, one of his 
long stories, to the no little dissatisfaction of the 
old gentleman, who, becoming irritated at the 
barber, said— 

“Cut it short.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the barber, continuing the 
yarn, until the old gent again ordered,—‘‘cut it 
short, I say, cut it short !”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ clipping away and gabbling the 
faster. 

“Cut it short, cut it short, I say!"’ says the 
old gent. 

‘*Yes, sir,’ says the barber, going on with his 
story. 

“Will you cut it short!’ bawls the old gent 
in a rage. 

**Can’t, sir,”’ says the barber, ‘‘for if you look 
in the glass, you'll see I’ve cut it all off!” 

. [Aurora Borealis. 





A Propneric Jest sy Louis Puree. Sev- 
eral years ago, a distinguished English nobleman, 
Lord B——, having had the honor of dining with 
the King, in the uncerimonious manner in which 
he delighted to withdraw himself from the tram- 
mels of State, the conversation was carried on as 
if between two equals, and his Majesty, inter aha, 
remarked that he was ‘‘the only sovereign now 
in Europe fit to fill a throne.” Lord B—, 
somewhat staggered by this piece of egotism, 
muttered out some trite compliments upon the 
great talent for government which his royal enter- 
tainer had always desplayed, &c., whep the King 
burst out into a fit of laughter, and exclaimed, 
**No, no, that is not what I mean; but Kings are 
at such a discount in our days, there is no saying 
what may happen; and I am the only monarch 
who has cleaned his own boots, and could do it 


again. ” 





Nove. Covrtsuir. I courted her under sin- 
gular circumstances. I won her through a rash 
vow. Thus: I saw her—I loved her—I proposed 
—she refused. “You love another,” said I. 
“Spare my blushes,”’ said she. ‘‘I know him,” 
said I. ‘You do,” said she. “Very good,” ] 
exclaimed; “‘if he remain here I'll skin him.” I 
wrote him a note. I said it wasa painful thing 
—and so it was. I said I had pledged my word 
asa gentleman fo skin him—my character was 
at stake—TI had no alternative. As an officer 


‘*Well, and where do all these gallant hotspurs | 


answered to the tears rather than the words of | 
Katrina—but at this moment the rough hand of 





; 4 subscriber offers for ante one .¢ 
the best FARMS in the county -¢ 
Kennebec; sitanted in Monmouth , . 
What is called the Ridge, about two mu. 
from the Centre Village, throngh which the great C+...” 
Railirond is soon to pasa, and about half way betwern ;), 
Capital (Augusta) and Lewiston, Said Farm contning > 
acres of ne good land as there is in the county—no 9,4 
of waste land upon the whole—and is under a high »)9:, 
of cultivation—well divided inte mowing, tillage, pas: .,, 
and woewlland, aod well watered by ® living brook throno), 
it, and living springs, and two never failing wells of 9... 
water—a large orchard of the very bert of engrafted ¢,,,,, 
Said Farm cnts about 40 tong of good Englieh hay an,),,, 
ly. The huiltings are a large one story double house, w,,), 
an excellent cellar under the whole, partitioned of 4), 
brick; a brick dairy room with a brick floor, &e 5 8 poy) 
wood house, carringe house, two good barns aloort new’ 
and & corn house, all in good repair, The house is w.| 
finished throughout. printed nd papered within and pay: 
ed and blinded without, with one of the best gardens 4, ;) 
county; quite a variety of plum trees, gooreberrics, ¢ 
rants, barberries, &c. In one of the best of neighbor oon, 
offering every facility for good society, meetings, ee hyo. 
&c. Said Farm will be sold low, ae I am out of bes) 
Por further information enquire of A. STARK, Esq, ay 
gusta, or of the subscriber on the premises 
JOHN BAPFORD., o4 
Also, my POTTERY —one ot the beat chonees fi » 
good workman in the New England Btates—a large 4: 
and tools, all in good order tor going right to work: ciey 
of the best kind, and wooed on hand fer one year, and 4 
market ready for ifteen hundred dollars worth yearly, eng 
good pa 
Moumouth, February, 1849. 


Fluid Extract of Valerian, 


"Tate preparation containg all the valuable properties. ( 
the Valerian Root, ina highly concentrated torm,; bo. 
ot advantages over the ordivary preparations; wil! be 
and le biehly weve the effect of the Valerian is required, 
leb ommended by physicians generally; (or 
ae ms 37 EBEN PULLER. 
NEW AND SPLENDID 
COOKING AND PARLOR STOVES. 
- 7 subscribers have receiv - 
ed severs) newly tuvented 
Btoves,and they would invite 
the attention of purchasers. 1 
Thatcher's Patent Ho. 
Blast Air-Tight Cooking 
teve, manufactured by on,. 
selves. We can eafely say thie 
is the best Air-Tight Stove ; 
cooking purposes vow use 
requiring but litte wood o, 
coal, and periorming al! kinds of 
covking with the greatest dis. 
This Stove possesses the 9 
Vantage of a superior draft, the want of which in many of 
the Air-Tight Stoves, destroys their usefulness. A, \», 
Philadelphia, New York, and Worcester Fairs. in & 
ber, 18468, the highest premium wus awarded to this & 
The Capito! Cooking Stove, an entire new articiec. » 1 
two ovens. The Trojan Pioneer Cooking Stove. the + 
utation of which for being one of the best Stoves fir | 
ers is ulready established. Also the Congress, PP. Siey 
art’s, American Hot-air, Boston, Wager, tron Wie) 
Hathaway, Stanley's Rotary, Empire Union, Fluted Fron: 
Express, and other COOKING STOVES; Frank)i, 
Parlor, Air-Tight do., Cast and Sheet Iron Cylinder 
Box and Cylinder Store, and Shop Btoves; Agricy! 
Furnaces with Iron and Copper Boilers. The above Stoves 
together with an exténsive assortment of Hardware. Na)\. 
Glass, Lead, Lead Pipe, Zinc, Pamps, Cauldron Ketiles’ 
Fire Frames; Oven, Ash and Boiler Mouths, &c. &e . tor 
sale low by LEWIS P. MEAD & CO 
Augusta, Nov. 6, 1848 4 
Bachan’s Hungarian Balsam. 
} AVING procured the agency for the sale of the above 
we are prepared to furnish the Genuine Articic. on 
the most favorable terms, wholesale and reiai) 
DILLINGHAM & TITCOMB 
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patch in a perfect manner. 


KENNEBEC, 8S.—4¢ a Court of Probate, held at Ay 
gusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on the 
last Monday of February, A. D. 1849 

YRUS JONES, Guardian of Lypia G. and Entra 
Cook, of China, in said county, minors, having . 

sented his account of guardianship of said minors for o 

lowancre: 

Orperep, That the said Guardian give notice to a) 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear ata Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in ssid County, on the last 
Monday of May next, at ten of the clock in the fore 
noon, and shew cause, ii any they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. 

D. WILLIAMS, Judee 

Copy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. y 


KENNEBEC, SS.—At a Court of Probate, held at 
Augusta, within and for the County of Kennebec, on 
the last Monday of February, A. D. 1849. 

ASON KING, Administrator on the estate of Danie 
ALLEN, late of Winthrop, in said county, deceased, 
having presented his account of administration of the Es- 
tate of said deceased tor allowance 
Orperep, That the said Adm'’r give notice to all 
persons interested, by causing a copy of this order to be 
published three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Augusta, that they may appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Augusta, in said County, on the last 

Monday of March next, at ten of the clock, in the fore- 

noon, and shew cause, if any they have, why the same 

should not be allowed. D. WILLIAMS, Judge 
Copy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. 9 


KENNEBEC, SS.—7T7'o the Acire at law and all others 
interested in the estate of Joun Wannen, late of Al- 
bion, in said County, deceased, tesiate: 

GREETING 





the windows of old De Witt—there was the! February, 1849. 





Woon a certain instrament, purporting to be the 
jast will and testament of said deceased, has been 
presented to me for Probate by Josern Taser, the Ex- 
ecutor therein named— 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 


Wheeling his horse round | holden at Augusta on the last Monday of March, 1849, to 
an angle of a street he gave one last glance to | show cause, if any you have, against the same 


In Probate Court, at Augusta, on the last Monday of 
D. WILLIAMS, Judge 
Copy. Atiest—F. Davis, Register. 9 
| KENNEBEC, SS.—T°o (the Acirs at law and all others 
| démterested in the estate of CatTurnine Foss, late of 
Wayne, in said County, deceased, testate 
GREETING 
a a certain instrument, purporting to be the 
last will and testament of said deceased, has been 
presented to me for Probate by B. W. Vaunum, the Exec- 
utor therein named— 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Augusta on the last Monday of March, 1649, to 
show cause, if any you have, against the same. 
In Probate Court, at Augusta, on the last Monday of 
| February, 1849. D. WILLIAMS, Judec 
Copy. Attest—F. Davis, Register. f 
KENNEBEC, SS.—To° the Acirs at law and all others 
interested in the Estate of Frepvenicx A. Futcer, 
late of Augusta, in said County, deceased, testate 
GREETING. 
bya ae a certain instrument, purporting to be 
the last will and testament of said deceased, hes» 
been presented to me for Probate by Benz. A.G. Furcer, 
the Executor therein named— 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court to be 
holden at Augusta, on the Ist Monday of _Aprij, 1849, 
to show cause, if any yon have, against the same 

in Probate Court, at Augusta, on the last Monday of 
February, 1849. D. WILLIAMS, Judge 

Copy. Atiest—F. Davis, Register. 9 





OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber bus been 

duly appointed Administrator on the estate of Joux 
Davison, late of Augusta, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by gy 
ing bond as the law directs: All persons, theretore, hav. 
ing demands against the estate of said deceased are desir 
ed to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to 
said estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
ELISHA SPRINGER 


Q 


February 26, 1849. 





OTICE is hereby given that the sabscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator on the estate of Esun 

STincuFrie np, late of Wayne, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and bas undertaken that trust by giv 
ing bond as the law directs: Al) persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said deceased are desired 
to exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate payment to 


WM. BOOTHBY. 
Eebraary 26, 1849. 9 





OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administratrix on the estate of Wit 
Liam M. Joss, late of Readfield, in the county of Kenne- 
bec, decensed, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by 
giving bond as the law directs; All persons, therefore, 
baving demands agninst the estate of said deceased are 
desired te exhibit the same for settlement; and al) indedt- 
ed to said estate ar® requested to make immediate pay- 
ment to LUCY JOsS 
February 5, 1849. 9 





OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Administrator on the eatate of Jacos 
Haske, late of Wayne, in the county of Kennebec, 
deceased, intestate, and has undertaken that trust by giv- 
ing bond as the law directs: All persons, therefore, having 
demands against the estate of said deceused are desired (0 
exhibit the same for settlement; and all indebted to said 
estate are requested to make immediate payment to 
PELEG B. HASKELL. 
Febraary 26, 1849. 9 


J OTICE is hereby given that the subscriber has been 
duly appointed Execator of the lust will and testa- 
ment of Zirnion Howanp, late of Winthrop, in the Co. 
of Kennebec, deceased, tesiate, and has undertaken that 
trust by giving bond as the law directs: All persons, 
therefore, having demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased are desired to exhibit the same for settlement; and 
all indebted to said estate are requested to make immedi- 
ate payment to DANIEL HOWARD. 
February 26, 1849. 9 


THE MAINE FARMER, 
PUBLISHED THURSDAY MORNINGS, 
By RUSSELL BATON, 

Office over Granite Bank, Watcr St. Augusta 


BZEKIBL HOLMES, Editor. 


TERMS.—One dollar and seventy-five cents per annum 
ifpaid in advance; two dollars, if paid within the year, 
twu dollars and Gfty cents, if payment is delayed beyond 
the year. gy Single copies, four cents. 

mr Any person who will obtain six good subscribers 





+ | shall be entitled to a seventh copy for one year. 


He was open to conviction. He saw that the 
rules of the service were imperative. He fied— 
I married her. (Capt. Tiger. 


Pay tae Postacr. An attorney in this vicin- 
ity once addressed a man against whom he had a 
‘small demand for collection,’ requesting him to 
“call and settle.”” Not receiving any answer, 





u7 Advertisements inserted at the rate of one dollar and 





twenty-five cents per square of twenty-nine lines, for three 


however, he again wrote him, but with no better | 7 


success. After having sent him a number of let- 
the debtor said he would ‘‘try and dew somethin’ 
for —— sake, ‘squire, don't write any more let- 





when sleddin’ came,” and closed with—But, | y 


‘ters, he at last obtained one in return, in which | pay 


All 
should 





‘ters, for it will take all the debt to pay the postage” 
(Knickerbocker. ' 
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